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THE CHILD-SEASON. 


O sunny life of childhood ! blossoming 

To gladden all the world ; as if the Spring 

Were captive made, and your soft hair un- 
gird 

Had netted all Spring’s sunshine as it 
stirred ; 

Your little nest has still its singing bird. 


O youth ! fast learning to be wise and vain, 

Whose aims are lofty. In the race for gain 

Great things seem possible — and yet to-day 

Some grave that is a milestone on the way 

Says o’er the world’s loud voice, ‘‘ Kneel 
here and pray.”’ 


O hearts that pain has chastened ! well ye 
know 

The song of thankfulness. 

Your joy a little while. 
tell 

Of Autumn ; yet be’brave ; ye have fought 
well. 

Weep not ; ye know that other fighters fell. 


Ye but forego 
The leaves may 


O aged heads that many a Yule-tide snow 

Has whitened! Though the time be long 
ago 

Since first ye laughed in childhood’s golden 


ray, 

The Child of Bethlehem takes your hand 
to-day. 

God’s blessing crowns your far more perfect 
way. . 


HARRIET KENDALL. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


LOVE. UNCRITICAL., 
WHEN first I ’gan to know thee, dear, 
Thy faults I did espy. 
And ‘‘ Sure this is a blemish here, 
And that’s a vice,’’ said I. 


But since that hour I did resign 
My judgment to my fate, 

Thou art no more than only mine, 
To love and vindicate. 


Henceforth thy champion am I vow’d, 
And stultify my sense, 

Not owning what I proved, yet proud 
To die in its defence. 


The kerchief that thou gav’st I’ll wear 
Upon mine eyelids bound ; 
And every man I meet I'll dare 
To find the faults I found. 

Speaker. 


Q. 





The Child-Season, ete. 


TRANSPLANTED. 


“Farr, fragrant flower, from woodland 
mazes torn, 
Keeping sweet watch on haunted, holy 
ground, 
Art thou not pining, broken and forlorn, 
Within the crowded city’s gloomy bound ? 


‘*The bee falls faint whose kisses wooed 
thy leaves, 
The laughing breezes die that fanned thy 
feet ; 
The sunny glade that nursed thy beauty 
grieves ; 
They call to thee, ‘Why hast thou left 
us, sweet ?’” 


A perfumed whisper, floating softly through 

The city, murmurs back to woodlands 
gay : 

“* Where tears of pity fall, there falls the 
dew ; 

And honest toil sheds light on darkest 
day.” 


Argosy. C. E. MEETKERKE. 


THE LAST EVENING. 

OVER sea the sun, in a mystery of light, 

Burns across the waters, on the blown spray 
glancing ; 

Luminously crested, wave behind wave ad- 
vancing 

Pours its rushing foam with low, continual 
roar. 

The wide sands around us, flashing wet and 
bright, 

Mirror cliffs suffused with clearest warmth 
serene, 

Rosy earth, grey rocks, and grass of green- 
est green ; 

We two pace together the solitary shore. 


A sadness and a joy are mingled in the air, 

From the dying day a voice, ‘‘I go and 
come back never !”’ 

From the waves an answering shout, ‘‘ We 
rush, we break forever !”’ 

Wake in my heart echoes, that conflicting 
swell. 

Now on the last evening, now we are aware 

Of something in our souls that will not say, 
*tis ended. 

In our parting looks are thoughts eternal 
blended. 

See, our hands are joined ; we cannot say 
farewell ! 


Academy, LAURENCE BINYON. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE INADEQUACY OF “NATURAL 
SELECTION.” 


BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


STUDENTS of psychology are familiar 
with the experiments of Weber on the 
sense of touch. He found that differ- 
ent parts of the surface differ widely 
in their ability to give information con- 
cerning the things touched. Some 
parts, which yielded vivid sensations, 
yielded little or no knowledge of the 
size or form of the thing exciting it ; 
whereas other parts, from which there 
came sensations much less acute, fur- 
nished clear impressions respecting 
tangible characters, even of relatively 
small objects. These unlikenesses of 
tactual discriminativeness he ingen- 
iously expressed by actual measure- 
ments. Taking a pair of compasses, he 
found that if they were closed so nearly 
that the points were less than one- 
twelfth of an inch apart, the end of the 
forefinger could not perceive that there 
were two points ; the two points seemed 
one. But when the compasses were 
opened so that the points were one- 
twelfth of an inch apart, then the end 
of the forefinger distinguished the two 
points. On the other hand, he found 
that the compass must be opened to 
the extent of two and a half inches 
before the middle of the back could 
distinguish between two points and 
one. That is to say, as thus measured, 
the end of the forefinger has thirty 
times the tactual discriminativeness 
which the middle of the back has. 

Between these extremes he found 
gradations. The inner surfaces of the 
second joints of the fingers can distin- 
guish separateness of positions only 
half as well as the tip of the forefinger. 
The innermost joints are still less dis- 
criminating, but have a power of dis- 
crimination equal to that of the tip of 
the nose. The end of the great toe, 
the palm of the hand, and the cheek, 
have alike one-fifth of the perceptive- 
ness which the tip of the forefinger 
has; and the lower part of the fore- 
head has but one-half that possessed by 
the cheek. The back of the hand and 
the crown of the head are nearly alike 
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in having but a fourteenth or a fif- 
teenth of the ability to perceive posi- 
tions as distinct, which is possessed by 
the finger-end. The thigh, near the 
knee, has rather less, and the breast 
less still; so that the compasses must 
be more than an inch and a half apart 
before the breast distinguishes the two 
points from one another. 

What is the meaning of these differ- 
ences? How, in the course of evolu- 
tion, have they been established ? If 
‘** natural selection”’ or survival of the 
fittest is the assigned cause, then it is 
required to show in what way each of 
these degrees of endowment has advar- 
taged the possessor to such extent that 
not infrequently life has been directly 
or indirectly preserved by it. We 
might reasonably assume that in the 
absence of some differentiating proc-- 
ess, all parts of the surface would have 
like powers: of perceiving relative po- 
sitions. They cannot have become 
widely unlike in perceptiveness with- 
out some cause. And if the cause 


alleged is natural selection, then it is 


necessary to show that the greater de- 
gree of the power possessed by this 
part than by that, has not only con- 
duced to the maintenance of life, but 
has conduced so much that an individ- 
ual in whom a variation had produced 
better adjustment to needs, thereby 
maintained life when some others lost 
it; and that among the descendants 
inheriting this variation, there was a 
derived advantage such as_ enabled 
them to multiply more than the de- 
scendants of individuals not possessing 
it. Can this, or anything like this, be 
shown ? 

That the superior perceptiveness of 
the forefinger-tip has thus arisen, might 
be contended with some apparent rea- 
son. Such perceptiveness is an impor- 
tant aid to manipulation, and may have 
sometimes given a life-saving advan- 
tage. In making arrows or fish-hooks, 
a Savage possessing some extra amount 
of it may have been thereby enabled to 
get food where another failed. _In_civ- 
ilized life, too, a sempstress with well- 
endowed finger-ends might be expected 
to gain a better livelihood than one 
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with finger-ends which were obtuse ; 
though this advantage would not be so 
great as appears. I have found that 
two ladies whose finger-ends were 
covered with glove-tips, reducing their 
sensitiveness from one-twelfth of an 
inch between compass points to one- 
seventh, lost nothing appreciable of 
their quickness and goodness in sewing. 
An experience of my own here comes 
in evidence. Towards the close of my 
salmon-fishing days, I used to observe 
what a bungler I had become in putting 
on and taking off artificial flies. As 
the tactual discriminativeness of my 
finger-ends, recently tested, comes up 
to the standard specified by Weber, it 
is clear that this decrease of manipula- 
tive power, accompanying increase of 
age, was due to decrease in the deli- 
cacy of muscular co-ordination and 
sense of pressure — not to decrease of 
tactual discriminativeness. But not 


making much of these criticisms, let us 
admit the conclusion that this high per- 
ceptive power possessed by the fore- 
finger-end may have arisen by survival 


of the fittest ; and let us limit the argu- 
ment to the other differences. 

How about the back of the trunk and 
its face? Is any advantage derived 
from possession of greater tactual dis- 
criminativeness by the last than by the 
first? The tip of the nose has more 
than three times the power of distin- 
guishing relative positions which the 
lower part of the forehead has. Can 
this greater power be shown to have 
any advantage ? The back of the hand 
has scarcely more discriminative ability 
than the crown of the head, and has 
only one-fourteenth of that which the 
tinger-tip has. Why is this? Advan- 
tage might occasionally be derived if 
the back of the hand could tell us more 
than it does about the shapes of the 
surfaces touched. Why should the 
thigh near the knee be twice as percep- 
tive as the middle of the thigh? And, 
last of all, why should the middle of 
the forearm, middle of the thigh, mid- 
dle of the back of the neck, and middle 
of the back, all stand on the lowest 
level, as having but one-thirtieth of the 
perceptive power which the tip of the 
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forefinger has? To prove that these 
differences have arisen by natural se- 
lection, it has to be shown that such 
small variation in one of the parts as 
might occur in a generation —say one- 
tenth extra amount—has yielded an 
appreciably greater power of self- 
preservation, and that those inheriting 
it have continued to be so far advan- 
taged as to multiply more than those 
who, in other respects equal, were less 
endowed with this trait. Does any one 
think he can show this ? 

But if this distribution of tactual per- 
ceptiveness cannot be explained by 
survival of the fittest, how can it be 
explained ? The reply is that, if there 
has been in operation a cause which it 
is now the fashion among biologists to 
ignore or deny, these various differ- 
ences are at once accounted for. This 
cause is the inheritance of acquired 
characters. As a preliminary to setting 
forth the argument showing this, I have 
made some experiments. 

It is a current belief that the fingers 
of the blind, more practised in tactual 
exploration than the fingers of those 
who can see, acquire greater discrimina- 
tiveness ; especially the fingers of those 
blind who have been taught to read 
from raised letters. Not wishing to 
trust to this current belief, I recently 
tested two youths, one of fifteen and 
the other younger, at the School for 
the Blind in Upper Avenue Road, and 
found the belief to be correct. Instead 
of being unable to distinguish between 
points of the compasses until they were 
opened to one-twelfth of an inch apart, 
I found that both of them could distin- 
guish between points when only one- 
fourteenth of aninch apart. They had 
thick and coarse skins ; and doubtless, 
had this intervening obstacle so pro- 
duced been less, the discriminative 
power would have been greater. It 
afterwards occurred to me that a better 
test would be furnished by those whose 
finger-ends are exercised in tactual per- 
ceptions, not occasionally, as by the 
blind in reading, but all day long in 
pursuit of their occupations. The facts 
answered expectation. Two skilled 
compositors, on whom I experimented, 
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were both able to distinguish between 
points when they were only one-seven- 
teenth of an inch apart. Thus we have 
clear proof that constant exercise of 
the tactual nervous structures leads to 
further development.} 

Now if acquired structural traits are 
inheritable, the various contrasts above 
set down are obvious consequences ; for 
the gradations in tactual perceptiveness 
correspond with the gradations in the 
tactual exercises of the parts. Save 
by contact with clothes, which present 
only broad surfaces having but slight 
and indefinite contrasts, the trunk has 
but little converse with external bodies, 
and it has but small discriminative 
power ; but what discriminative power 
it has is greater on its face than on its 
back, corresponding to the fact that 
the chest and abdomen are much more 
frequently explored by the hands ; this 
difference being probably in part inher- 
ited from inferior creatures, for, as we 
may see in dogs and cats, the belly is 
far more accessible to feet and tongue 


than the back. No less obtuse than 
the back are the middle of the back of 
the neck, the middle of the forearm, 


1 Let me here note in passing a highly significant 
implication. The development of nervous struc- 
tures which in such cases takes place, cannot be 
limited to the finger-ends. If we figure to our- 
selves the separate sensitive areas which severally 
yield independent feelings, as constituting a net- 
work (not, indeed, a network sharply marked out, 
but probably one such that the ultimate fibrils in 
each area intrude more or less into adjacent areas, 
so that the separations are indefinite), it is mani- 
fest that when, with exercise, the structure has 
become further elaborated, and the meshes of the 
network smaller, there must be a multiplication 
of fibres communicating with the central nervous 
system. If two adjacent areas were supplied by 
branches of dne fibre, the touching of either would 
yield to consciousness the same sensation; there 
eould be no discrimination between points touch- 
ing the two. That there may be discrimination, 
there must be a distinct connection between each 
area and the tract of grey matter which receives 
the impressions. Nay more, there must be, in this 
central recipient-tract, an added number of the 
separate elements which, by their excitement, 
yield separate feelings. So that this increased 
power of tactual discrimination implies a peripheral 
development, a multiplication of fibres in the 
trunk-nerve, and a complication of the nerve- 
centre. It can scarcely be doubted that analogous 
changes occur under analogous conditions through- 
out all parts of the nervous system—not in its 
sensory appliances only, but in all its higher co- 
ordinating appliances up to the highest. 
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and the middle of the thigh ; and these 
parts have but rare experiences of ir- 
regular foreign bodies. The crown of 
the head is occasionally felt by the fin- 
gers, as also the back of one hand by 
the fingers of the other ; but neither of 
these surfaces, which are only twice as 
perceptive as the back, is used with 
any frequency for touching objects, 
much less for examining them. The 
lower part of the forehead, though 
more perceptive than the crown of the 
head, in correspondence with a some- 
what greater converse with the hands, 
is less than one-third as perceptive as 
the tip of the nose; and manifestly, 
both in virtue of its relative promi- 
nence, in virtue of its contacts with 
things smelt at, and in virtue of its fre- 
/quent acquaintance with the handker- 
chief, the tip of the nose has far greater 
tactual experience. Passing to the 
inner surfaces of the hands, which, 
taken as wholes, are more constantly 
occupied in touching than are the back, 
breast, thigh, forearm, forehead, or 
back of the hand, Weber’s scale shows 
that they are much more perceptive, 
|and that the degrees of perceptiveness 
of different parts correspond with their 
| tactual activities. The palms have but 
|one-fifth the perceptiveness possessed 
by the forefingér-ends ; the inner sur- 
| faces of the finger-joints next the palms 
|have but one-third, while the inner 
surfaces of the second joints have but 
}one-half. These abilities correspond 
with the facts that whereas the inner 
parts of the hand are used only in 
| grasping things, the tips of the fingers 
}come into play not only when things 
| are grasped, but when such things, as 
well as smaller things, are felt at or 
|manipulated. It needs but to observe 
jthe relative actions of these parts in 
| writing, in sewing, in judging textures, 
etc., to see that above all other parts 
the finger-ends, and especially the fore- 
finger-ends, have the most multiplied 
experiences. If, then, it be that the 
extra perceptiveness acquired from extra 
tactual activities, as in a compositor, is 
inheritable, these gradations of tactual 
perceptiveness are explained. 

Doubtless some of those who remem- 
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ber Weber’s results, have had on the 
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incomplete, but its place is indefinite — 
tip of the tongue the argument derived | may be half an inch further back. To 
from the tip of the tongue. This part) make the sh and zh, the contact has to 
exceeds all other parts in power of tact-| be made, not with the tip but with the 
ual discrimination ; doubling, in that upper surface of the tongue ; and must 
respect, the power of the forefinger-tip. | be an incomplete contact. Though, for 
It can distinguish points that are only | making the liquids, the tip of the tongue 
one-twenty-fourth of an inch apart. | and the sides of the tongue are used, 
Why this unparalleled perceptiveness ?| yet the requisite is not any exact ad- 


If survival of the fittest be the ascribed 
cause, then it has to be shown what the 
advantages achieved have been; and, 
further, that those advantages have 
been sufficiently great to have had 
effects on the maintenance of life. 
Besides tasting, there are two func- 
tions conducive to life which the tongue 
performs. It enables us to move about 
food during mastication, and it en- 
ables us to make many of the articu- 
lations constituting speech. But how 
does the extreme discriminativeness of 
the tongue-tip aid these 
The food is moved about, not by the 
tongue-tip, but by the body of the 
tongue ; and even were the tip largely 
employed in this process, it would still 
have to be shown that its ability to 


distinguish between points one-twenty- | 


fourth of an inch apart, is of service to 
that end, which cannot be shown. It 
may, indeed, be said that the tactual 


perceptiveness of the tongue-tip serves | 


for detection of foreign bodies in the 
food, as plum-stones or as_fish-bones. 
But such extreme perceptiveness is 
needless for the purpose —a_percep- 
tiveness equal to that of the finger-ends 


would suffice ; and further, even were | 


such extreme perceptiveness useful, it 
could not have caused survival of indi- 
viduals who possessed it in slightly 
higher degrees than others. It needs 
but to observe a dog crunching small 
bones, and swallowing with impunity 
the sharp-angled pieces, to see thata 
very small amount of mortality would 
be prevented. 

gut what about speech? Well, 
neither here can there be shown any 
advantage derived from this extreme 
perceptiveness. For making the s and 
z, the tongue has to be partially applied 
to a portion of the palate next the teeth. 
Not only, however, must the contact be 


functions ? | 


| justment of the tip, but an imperfect 
contact with the palate. For the th, 
the tip is used along with the edges of 
‘the tongue ; but no perfect adjustment 
is required, either to the edges of the 
|teeth, or to the junction of the teeth 
with the palate, where the sound may 
equally well be made. Though for the 
|t and d complete contact of the tip and 
edges of the tongue with the palate is 
| required, yet the place of contact is not 
| definite, and the tip takes no more im- 
|portant share in the action than the 
sides. Any one who observes the 
|movements of his tongue in speaking, 
will find that there occur no cases in 
|which the adjustments must have an 
exactness corresponding to the extreme 
power of discrimination which the tip 
possesses ; for speech, this endowment 
useless. Even were it useful, it 
could not be shown that it has been 
developed by survival of the fittest ; 
| for though perfect articulation is useful, 
yet imperfect articulation has rarely 
}such an effect as to impede a man in 
the maintenance of his life. If he is 
‘a good workman, a German’s inter- 
ichanges of b’sand p’s do not disadvan- 
tage him. A Frenchman who, in place 
of the sound of th, always makes the 
sound of z, succeeds as a teacher of 
;music or dancing, no less than if he 
|achieved the English pronunciation. 
|Nay, even such an imperfection of 
speech as that which arises from cleft 
palate, does not prevent a man from 
|getting on if he is capable. True, it 
may go against him as a candidate for 
Parliament, or as an ‘‘orator’’ of the 
unemployed (mostly not worth employ- 
ing). But in the struggle for life he is 
| not hindered by the effect to the extent 
|of being less able than others to main- 
tain himself and his offspring. Clearly, 
then, even if this unparalleled percep- 


is 
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tiveness of the tongue-tip is required 
for perfect speech, this use is not suffi- 
ciently important to have been devel- 
oped by natural selection. 

How, then, is this remarkable trait of 
the tongue-tip to be accounted for? 
Without difficulty, if there is inherit- 
ance of acquired characters. For the 
tongue-tip has, above all other parts of 
the body, unceasing experiences of 
small irregularities of surface. It is in 
contact with the teeth, and either con- 
sciously or unconsciously is continually 
exploring them. There is hardly a 
moment in which impressions of adja- 
cent but different positions are not be- 
ing yielded to it by either the surfaces 
of the teeth or their edges ; and it is 
continually being moved about from 
some of them to others. No advantage 
is gained. It is simply that the tongue’s 
position renders perpetual exploration 
almost inevitable; and by perpetual 
exploration is developed this unique 
power of discrimination. Thus the law 
holds throughout, from this highest de- 
gree of perceptiveness of the tongue-tip 
to its lowest degree on the back of the 
trunk ; and no other explanation of the 
facts seems possible. 

‘¢ Yes, there is another explanation,”’ 
I hear some one say; ‘*‘they may be 
explained by panmizia.’”’ Well, in the 
first place, as the explanation by pan- 
mixia implies that these gradations of 
perceptiveness have been arrived at by 
the dwindling of nervous structures, 
there lies at the basis of the explana- 
tion an unproved and improbable as- 
sumption; and, even were there no 
such difficulty, it may with certainty be 
denied that panmixia can furnish an 
explanation. Let us look at its preten- 
sions. 


It was not without good reason that 
Bentham protested against metaphors. 
Figures of speech in general, valuable 
as they are in poetry and rhetoric, can- 
not be used without danger in science 
and philosophy. The title of Mr. Dar- 
win’s great work furnishes us with an 
instance of the misleading effects pro- 
duced by them. It runs: ‘‘ The Origin 
of Species by means of Natural Selec- 
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tion, or the preservation of Favored 
Races in the Struggle for Life.’’ Here 
are two figures of speech which con- 
spire to produce an impression more or 
less erroneous. The expression ‘‘ nat- 
ural selection’? was chosen as serving 
to indicate some parallelism with arti- 
ficial selection —the selection exercised 
by breeders. Now selection connotes 
volition, and thus gives to the thoughts 
of readers a wrong bias. Some in- 
crease of this bias is produced by the 
words in the second title, ‘‘ favored 
races ;”’ for anything which is favored 
implies the existence of some agent 
conferring a favor. I do not mean that 
Mr. Darwin himself failed to recognize 
the misleading connotations of his 
words, or that he did not avoid being 
misled by them. In chapter iv. of the 
‘Origin of Species’’ he says that, con- 
sidered literally, ‘‘ natural selection is a 
false term,’’? and that the personifica- 
tion of nature is objectionable ; but he 
thinks that readers, and those who 
adopt his views, will soon. learn to 
guard themselves against the wrong im- 
plications. Here I venture to think 
that he-was mistaken. For thinking 
this there is the reason that even his 
disciple, Mr. Wallace — no, not his dis- 
ciple, but his co-discoverer, ever to be 
honored —has apparently been influ- 
enced by them. When, for example, in 
combating a view of mine, he says that 
‘the very thing said to be impossible 
by variation and natural selection has 
been again and again effected by varia- 
tion and artificial selection ;’’ he seems 
clearly to imply that the processes are 
analogous and operate in the same way. 
Now this is untrue. Thev are analo- 
gous only within certain narrow limits ; 
and, in the great majority of cases, nat- 
ural selection is utterly incapable of 
doing that which artificial selection 
does. 

To see this it needs only to de-per- 
sonalize nature, ahd to remember that, 
as Mr. Darwin says, nature is “ only 
the aggregate action and product of 
many natural laws [forces].’? Observe 
its relative shortcomings. Artificial se- 
lection can pick out a particular trait, 
and, regardless of other traits of the 
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individuals displaying it, can increase 
it by selective breeding in successive 
generations. For, to the breeder or 
fancier, it matters little whether such 
individuals are otherwise well consti- 
tuted. They may be in this or that 
way so unfit for carrying on the strug- 
gle for life, that, were they without 
human care, they would disappear 
forthwith. On the other hand, if we 
regard nature as that which it is, an 
assemblage of various forces, inorganic 
and organic, some favorable to the 
maintenance of life and many at va- 
riance with its maintenance — forces 
which operate blindly—we see that 
there is no such selection of this or that 
trait, but that there is a selection only 
of individuals which are, by the aggre- 
gate of their traits, best fitted for living. 
And here I may note an advantage 
possessed by the expression ‘survival 
of the fittest ;’’ since this does not tend 
to raise the thought of any one charac- 
ter which, more than others, is to be 
maintained or increased; but tends 
rather to raise the thought of a general 
adaptation for all purposes. It implies 
the process which nature can alone 
carry on—the leaving alive of those 
which are best able to utilize surround- 
ing aids to life, and best able to combat 
or avoid surrounding dangers. And 
while this phrase covers the great mass 
of cases in which there are preserved 
well-constituted individuals, it also 
covers those special cases which are 
suggested by the phrase ‘natural se- 
lection,”’? in which individuals succeed 
beyond others in the struggle for life 
by the help of particular characters 
which conduce in important ways to 
prosperity and multiplication. For now 
observe the fact which here chiefly 
concerns us, that survival of the fittest 
can increase any serviceable trait only 
if that trait conduces to prosperity of 
the individual, or of posterity, or of 
both, in an important degree. There 
can be no increase of any structure by 
natural selection unless, amid all the 
slightly varying structures constituting 
the organism, increase of this particu- 
lar one is so advantageous as to cause 
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which it arises than of other families. 
Variations which, though advantageous, 
fail to do this, must disappear again. 
Let us take a case. 

Keenness of scent in a deer, by giv- 
ing early notice of approaching ene- 
mies, subserves life so greatly that, 
other things equal, an individual having 
it in an unusual degree is more likely 
than others to survive, and, among de- 
scendants, to leave some _ similarly 
endowed or more endowed, who again 
transmit the variation with, in some 
cases, increase. Clearly this highly 
useful power may be developed by nat- 
ural selection. So also, for like reasons, 
may quickness of vision and delicacy 
of hearing. Though it may be re- 
marked in passing that since this extra 
sense-endowment, serving to give early 
alarm, profits the herd as a whole, 
which takes the alarm from one indi- 
vidual, selection of it is not so easy, 
unless it occurs in a conquering stag. 
But now suppose that one member of 
the herd—perhaps because of more 
efficient teeth, perhaps by greater mus- 
cularity of stomach, perhaps by secre- 
tion of more appropriate gastric juices 
—is enabled to eat and digest a not 
uncommon plant which the others re- 
fuse.- This peculiarity may, if food is 
scarce, conduce to better self-mainte- 
nance, and better fostering of young, if 
the individual is a hind. But unless 
this plant is abundant, and the advan- 
tage consequently great, the advantages 
which other members of the herd gain 
from other slight variations may be 
equivalent. This one has unusual agil- 
ity and leaps a chasm which others 
balk at. That one develops longer hair 
in winter, and resists the cold better. 
Another has a skin less irritated by 
flies, and can graze without so much 
interruption. Here is one which has 
an unusual power of detecting food 
under the snow; and there is one 
which shows extra sagacity in the 
choice of a shelter from wind and rain. 
That the variation giving the ability to 
eat a plant before unutilized may be- 
come a trait of the herd, and eventually 
of a variety, it is needful that the indi- 


greater multiplication of the family in! vidual in which it oceurs shall have 
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more descendants, or better descend- 
ants, or both, than have the various 
other individuals severally having their 
small superiorities. If these other in- 
dividuals severally profit by their small 
superiorities, and transmit them to 
equally large numbers of offspring, no 
increase of the variation in question 
can take place ; it must soon be can- 
celled. Whether in the “Origin of 
Species”? Mr. Darwin has recognized 
this fact, I do not remember, but he 
has certainly done it by implication in 
his ‘“* Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication.”? Speaking of variations 
in domestic animals, he there says that, 
‘* Any particular variation would gen- 
erally be lost by crossing, reversion, 
and the accidental destruction of the 
varying individuals, unless carefully 
preserved by man”? (vol. ii. 292). That 
which survival of the fittest does in 


cases like the one I have instanced is 
to keep all faculties up to the mark, by 
destroying such as have faculties in 
some respect below the mark; and it 
can produce development of some one 


faculty only if that faculty is predom- 
inantly important. It seems to me that 
many naturalists have practically lost 
sight of this, and assume that natural 
selection will increase any advantageous 
trait. Certainly a view now widely ac- 
cepted assumes as much. 

The consideration of this view, to 
which the foregoing paragraph is in- 
troductory, may now be entered upon. 
This view concerns, not direct selec- 
tion, but what has been called, in ques- 
tionable logic, ‘‘ reversed selection ’? — 
the selection which effects, not increase 
of an organ, but decrease of it. 
as, under some conditions, it is of ad- 
vantage to an individual and its descend- 
ants to have some structure of larger 
size, it may be, under other conditions 
—namely, when the organ becomes 
useless —of advantage to have it of 
smaller size ; since, even if it is not in 
the way, its weight and the cost of its 
nutrition are injurious taxes on the or- 
ganism. But now comes the truth to 
be emphasized. Just as direct selec- 
tion can increase an organ only in cer- 
tain cases, so can reversed selection 


For | 
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decrease it only in certain cases. Like 
the increase produced by a variation, 
the decrease produced by one must be 
such as will sensibly conduce to preser- 
vation and multiplication. It is, for 
instance, conceivable that were the long 
and massive tail of the kangaroo to 
become useless (say by the forcing of 
the species into a mountainous and 
rocky habitat filled with brushwood), a 
yariation which considerably reduced 
the tail might sensibly profit the indi- 
vidual in which it occurred ; and, in 
seasons when food was scarce, might 
cause survival when individuals with 
large tails died. But the economy of 
nutrition must be considerable before 
any such result could occur. Suppose 
that in this new habitat the kangaroo 
had no enemies; and suppose that, 
consequently, quickness of hearing not 
being called for, large ears gave no 
greater advantage than small ones. 
Would an individual with smaller ears 
than usual survive and propagate better 
than other individuals in consequence 
of the economy of nutrition achieved ? 
To suppose this is to suppose that the 
saving of a grain or two of protein per 
day would determine the kangaroo’s 
fate. 

Long ago I discussed this matter in 
the ‘Principles of Biology’’ (§ 166), 
taking as an instance the decrease of 
the jaw implied by the crowding of the 
teeth, and now proved by measurement 
to have taken place. Here is the pas- 
sage :— 

No functional superiority possessed by a 
small jaw over a large jaw, in civilized life, 
can be named as having caused the more 
frequent survival of small-iawed individ- 
uals. The only advantage which smallness 
of jaw might be supposed to give, is the 
advantage of economized nutrition; and 
this could not be great enough to further 
the preservation of men possessing it. The 


decrease of weight in the jaw and co- 


| operative parts that has arisen in the course 


of many thousands of years, does not 
amount to more than a few ounces. This 
decrease has to be divided among the many 
generations that have lived and died in the 
interval. Let us admit that the weight of 
these parts diminished to the extent of an 
ounce in a single generation (which is a 
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large admission) ; it still cannot be con- 
tended that the having to carry an ounce 
less ip weight, or the having to keep in repair 
an ounce less of tissue, could sensibly affect 
any man’s fate. And if it never did this — 
nay, if it did not cause a frequent survival 
of small-jawed individuals where large- 
jawed individuals died, natural selection 
could neither cause nor aid diminution of 
the jaw and its appendages. 


When writing this passage in 1864, I 
never dreamt that a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, the supposable cause of de- 
generation here examined and excluded 
as impossible, would be enunciated as 
not only a cause, but the cause, and the 
sole cause. This, however, has hap- 
pened. Weismann’s theory of degen- 
eration by panmixia, is that when an 
organ previously maintained of the 
needful size by natural selection, is no 
longer maintained at that size, because 
it has become useless (or because a 
smaller size is equally useful), it results 
that among the variations in the size, 
which take place from generation to 
generation, the smaller will be pre- 
served continually, and that so the part 
will decrease. And this is concluded 
without asking whether the economy in 
nutrition achieved by the smaller vari- 
ation, will sensibly affect the survival 
of the individual and the multiplication 
of its stirp. To make clear his hypoth- 
esis, and to prepare the way for criti- 
cism, let me quote the example he 
himself gives when contrasting the 
alleged efficiency of dwindling by pan- 
mixia with the alleged inefficiency of 
dwindling from disuse. This example 
is furnished him by the Proteus. 

Concerning the ‘‘ blind fish and am- 
phibia’’ found in dark places, which 
have but rudimentary eyes ‘ hidden 
under the skin,’ he argues that ‘it is 
diflicult to reconcile the facts of the 
vase with the ordinary theory that the 
eyes of these animals have simply de- 
generated through disuse.’’ After giv- 
ing instances of rapid degeneration of 
disused organs, he argues that if *‘ the 
effects of disuse are so striking in a 
single life, we should certainly expect, 
if such effects can be transmitted, that 
all traces of an eye would soon disap- 
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pear from a species which lives in the 
dark.’? Doubtless this is a reasonable 
conclusion. To explain the facts on 
the hypothesis that acquired characters 
are inheritable seems very difficult. 
One possible explanation may indeed 
be named. It appears to be a general 
law of organization that structures are 
stable in proportion to their antiquity ; 
that while organs of relatively modern 
origin have but a comparatively super- 
ficial root in the constitution, and 
readily disappear if the conditions do 
not favor their maintenance, organs of 
ancient origin have deep-seated roots 
in the constitution, and do not readily 
disappear. Having been early ele- 
ments in the type, and having continued 
to be reproduced as parts of it during a 
period extending throughout many geo- 
logical epochs, they are comparatively 
persistent. Now the eye answers to 
this description as being a very early 
organ.! But waiving possible interpre- 
tations, let us admit that here is a diffi- 
culty —a difficulty like countless others 
which the phenomena of evolution 
present, as, for instance, the acquire- 
ment of such a habit as that of the 
Vanessa larva, hanging itself up by the 
tail and then changing into a chrysalis 
which usurps its place —a difficulty 
which, along with multitudes, has to 
await future solution, if any can be 
found. Let it be granted, I say, that 
here is a serious obstacle in the way of 
the hypothesis ; and now let us turn to 
the alternative hypothesis, and observe 
whether it is not met by difficulties 
which are much more serious. Weis- 
mann writes : — 

1 While the proof of this article is in hand, I 
learn that the Proteus is not quite blind, and that 
its eyes have a use. It seems that when the 
underground streams it inhabits are unusually 
swollen, some individuals of the species are carried 
out of the caverns into the open (being then some- 
times captured), It is also said that the creature 
shuns the light; this trait being, I presume, ob- 
served when it is in captivity. Now obviously, 
among individuals carried out into the open, those 
which remain visible are apt to be carried off by 
enemies ; whereas, those which, appreciating the 
difference between light and darkness, shelter 
themselves in dark places, survive. Hence the 
tendency of natural selection is to prevent the de- 
crease of the eyes beyond that point at which they 


can distinguish between light and darkness, Thus 
the apparent anomaly is explained. 
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The caverns in Carniola and Carinthia, 
in which the blind Proteus and so many 
other blind animals live, belong geologically 
to the Jurassic formation ; and although we 
do not exactly know when, for example, the 
Proteus first entered them, the low organ- 
ization of this amphibian certainly indicates 
that it has been sheltered there for a very 
long period of time, and that thousands of 
generations of this species have succeeded 
one another in the caves. 

Hence there is no reason to wonder at 
the extent to which the degeneration of the 
eye has been already carried in the Proteus, 
even if we assume that it is merely due to 
the cessation of the conserving influence of 
natural selection. 

But it is unnecessary to depend upon this 
assumption alone, for when a useless organ 
degenerates, there are also other factors 
which demand consideration — namely, the 
higher development of other organs which 
compensate for the loss of the degenerating 
structure, or the increase in size of adjacent 
parts. 


to take the place of the organ which natural 
selection has failed to preserve at its point 
of highest perfection.! 

On these paragraphs let me first re- 
mark that one cause is multiplied into 
two. The cause is stated in the ab- 
stract, and it is then re-stated in the 
concrete, as though it were another 
vause. Manifestly, if by decrease of 
the eye an economy of nutriment is 
achieved, it is implied that the econo- 
mized nutriment is turned to some ad- 
vantageous purpose or other; and to 
specify that the nutriment is used for 
the further development of compensat- 
ing organs, simply changes the indefi- 
nite statement of advantage into a 
definite statement of advantage. There 
are not two causes in operation, though 
the matter is presented as though there 
were. 

But passing over this, let us now rep- 
resent to ourselves in detail this proc- 
ess which Professor Weismann thinks 
will, in thousands of generations, effect 
the observed reduction of the eyes ; 
the process being that at each suc- 
cessive stage in the decrease, there 
must take place variations in the size 


1 Essays upon Heredity, p. 87. 


If these newer developments are of | 
advantage to the species, they finally come 


|too insignificant. 
ihead, we assume that the eyes of the 
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of the eye, some larger, some smaller, 
than the size previously reached, and 
that in virtue of the economy, those 
having the smaller will continually sur- 
vive and propagate, instead of those 
having the larger. Properly to appre- 
ciate this supposition, we must use 
figures. To give it every advantage we 
will assume that there have been only 
two thousand generations, and we will 
assume that, instead of being reduced 
to a rudiment, the eye has disappeared 
altogether. What amounts of variation 
shall we suppose? If the idea is that 
the process has operated uniformly on 
each generation, the implication is that 
some advantage has been gained by the 
individuals having the eyes 5y5th less 
in weight ; and this will hardly be con- 
tended. Not to put the hypothesis at 
this disadvantage, let us then imagine 
| that there take place, at long intervals, 
decreasing variations considerable in 
/amount—say 5th, once in a hundred 
| generations. This is an interval almost 
too long to be assumed ; but yet if we 
‘assume the successive decrements to 





| occur more frequently, and therefore to 
| be smaller, the amount of each becomes 


If, seeing the small 


| Proteus originally weighed some ten 


grains each, this would give us, as the 


jamount of the decrement of 34th, oc- 


curring once in a hundred generations, 
one grain. Suppose that this eel- 
shaped amphibian, about a foot long 
and more than half an inch in diam- 
eter, weighs three ounces—a_ very 
moderate estimate. In such case the 
decrement would amount to ;7;5th of 
the creature’s weight ; or, for conven- 
ience, let us say that it amounted to 
idveth, which would allow of the eyes 
being taken at some fourteen grains 
sach.1 To this extent, then, each oc- 


1] find that the eye of a small smelt (the only 
appropriate small fish obtainable here, St. Leonards) 
is about one-one- hundred-and-eightieth of its 
weight ; and since in young fish the eyes are dis- 
proportionately large, in the full-grown smelt the 
eye would be probably not more than one two- 
hundredth of the creature’s weight. On turning 
to highly finished plates, published by the Biblio- 
graphisches Institut of Leipzig, of this perenni 
branchiate Proteus, and other amphibians, I find 
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casional decrement would profit the 
organism. The economy in weight to 
a creature having nearly the same spe- 
cific gravity as its medium, would be 
infinitesimal. The economy in nutri- 
tion of a rudimentary organ, consisting 
of passive tissues, would also be but 
nominal. The only appreciable econ- 
omy would be in the original building 
up of the creature’s structures ; and 
the hypothesis of Weismann implies 
that the economy of this thousandth 
part of its weight, by decrease of the 
eyes, would so benefit the rest of the 
creature’s organization as to give it an 
appreciably greater chance of survival, 
and an appreciably greater multiplica- 
tion of descendants. Does any one ac- 
cept this inference ? 

Of course the quantifications of data 
above set down can be only approx- 
imate; but I think no reasonable 
changes of them can alter the general 
result. If, instead of supposing the 
eyes to have disappeared wholly, we 
recognize them as being in fact rudi- 
mentary, the case is made worse. If, 
instead of two thousand generations, 
we assume ten thousand generations, 
which, considering the probably great 
age of the caverns, would be a far more 
reasonable assumption than the other, 
the case is made still worse. And if 
we assume larger variations —say de- 
creases of one-fourth — to occur only at 
intervals of many hundreds or thou- 
sands of generations, which is not a 
very reasonable assumption, the implied 
that in the nearest ally there represented, the cadu 
cibranchiate axolotl, the diameter of the eye, less 
than half that of the smelt, bears a much smaller 
ratio tothe length of the body; the proportion in 
the smelt being one-twenty-sixth of the length, and 
in the axolotl about one-fifty-sixth (the body being 
also more bulky than that of the smelt). If, then, 
we take the linear ratio of the eye to body in this 
amphibian as one-half the ratio which the fish 
presents, it results that the ratio of the mass of the 
eye to the mass of the body will be but one-eighth. 
So that the weight of the eye of the amphibian will 
be but one-sixteen-hundredth of that of the body. 
It is a liberal estimate, therefore, to suppose that 
its original weight in the Proteus was one thou- 
sandth of that of the body. I may add that any 
one who glances at the representation of the 
axolotl, will see that, were the eye to disappear 
entirely by a single variation, the economy achieved 


could not have any appreciable physiological effect 
on the organism, 
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conclusion would still remain indefen- 
sible. For an economy of 5},th part of 
the creature’s weight could not appre- 
ciably affect its survival and the in- 
crease of its posterity. 

Is it not then, as said above, that the 
use of the expression, ‘‘ natural selec- 
tion’? has had seriously perverting ef- 
fects? Must we not infer that there 
has been produced in the minds of nat- 
uralists, the tacit assumption that it can 
do what artificial selection does —can 
pick out and select any small advan- 
tageous trait ; while it can, in fact, pick 
out no traits, but can only further the 
development of traits which, in marked 
ways, increase the general fitness for 
the conditions of existence ? And is it 
not inferable that, failing to bear in 
mind the limiting condition, that to be- 
come established an advantageous vari- 
ation must be such as will, other things 
remaining equal, add to the prosperity 
of the stirp, many naturalists have been 
unawares led to espouse an untenable 
hypothesis ? 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

A DEFEATED TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

I. 

WnueEN Evelyn Markham alighted in 
the evening at the little station of 
A on the Highland Railway, she 
found that the snowstorm which had 
been raging all day had increased in 
violence ; and the low, sullen, over- 
charged sky appeared to threaten its 
continuance. She had a drive of six or 
seven miles before her ere she reached 
Glenfoyle House, the residence of her 
friend Lady Nisbet, with whom she 
was going to spend a fortnight. She 
found a closed carriage drawn by a pair 
of handsome greys standing just outside 
the station ; and she recognized Alistair 
Macalpine, Lady Nisbet’s coachman, 
who was seated on the box with his 
A 
porter conveyed her luggage to the car- 
riage, and she stood for a moment to 
exchange a few words with Alistair. 
After a friendly greeting and inquiries 
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about Lady Nisbet’s health, she asked 
what was the condition of the roads. 

“Tt will be very bad, matam— oh, 
very bad indeed; and I’ll no’ be so 
sure that we’ll win through. There is 
wreaths and wreaths here and there ; 
but we’ll chust trust in Providence. 
Now, matam, if you please, we’ll be 
going as fast as ever we can.”’ 

The road was fairly clear in the 
neighborhood of the station, for the 
wind swept across it and kept the snow 
from accumulating to any considerable 
extent; but as they pursued their 
journey, the difficulty of progression 
became aggravated. It was also ex- 
ceedingly cold, and Evelyn huddled 
herself into a corner of the vehicle, 
tucking her mantle more closely round 
her. The dusk deepened rapidly, and 
soon she could only see the white snow 
scurrying past. Once or twice they en- 


countered wreaths which were only 
surmounted with difficulty, and with 
much floundering and plunging of the 
horses, whose panting and snorting tes- 
tified their excitement and the violence 


of their exertions. Alistair’s guttural 
exclamations and objurgations in Gaelic 
also were not reassuring, for he was 
usually a very undemonstrative driver, 
and rarely compromised his dignity by 
intemperate language. To be sure, he 
seemed perfectly sober when they 
started, thought Evelyn; but it was 
very cold, and who knows whether he 
had not fortified himself with an occa- 
sional dram from some private recep- 
tacle? Then might he not in the 
carkness stray from the road, which 
was possibly almost obliterated by the 
snow, and precipitate her over a bank 
or over a ravine? She sat and shiv- 
ered, partly with cold and partly with 
apprehension. At times, when one side 
of the carriage was tilted up at an 
angle perilously near forty-five degrees, 
Evelyn had to brace her feet against 
the opposite seat, expecting every mo- 
ment to find the vehicle capsized. 
When, as she judged, about half the 
journey had been accomplished, she 
perceived that the road began to de- 
scend, and the added gloom appeared 
to indicate that there were high banks 
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or rocks on either side. She peered 
out, but could discern nothing in the 
impenetrable mass of gloom. All at 
once the carriage stopped abruptly, and 
Alistair’s voice could be heard raised 
in seemingly anxious and angry ejacula- 
tions. Evelyn pulled down the sash 
kehind the driver’s seat, and asked 
what was the matter. 

‘Tt will be a snow-wreath — stand 
still, ye swine !—and the beasts is up 
to their girths, and a trace is broke.” 

‘“*Oh, what shall we do, Alistair ?”’ 
cried Evelyn, in a quavering voice. 

*“‘There’s a bit hoosie here, by the 
side of the road,—a queer body lives 
in’t, no’ that wise, I’m thinking ; and 
if the beasts would stand still, I would 
get down, and see if he would help us. 
Hi, there ! Mr. Casanove !”’ 

Just then a light appeared flickering 
about, and Evelyn heard a man’s voice 
in refined accents exchanging some re- 
marks with the driver. She looked out 
and saw a tall man with a stable lantern 
in his hand, standing by the side of the 
road; but the carriage-lamps seemed 
only to make the darkness visible, and 
she could not distinguish his features. 
Finally, he came crunching through the 
snow to the door of the carriage. 

** Young lady, further progress is im- 
possible,” he said. ‘There is a deep 
wreath in front of my cottage, and it 
appears that one of the traces is broken. 
I think your driver should unyoke the 
horses, get on to the back of one of 
them, and try to reach Lady Nisbet’s. 
If she has a sledge, it is just conceiv- 
able that it might reach you here ; but 
in the mean time I would beg of you to 
accept my hospitality, such as it is.”’ 

‘*T suppose there is no alternative,” 
remarked Evelyn ruefully. 

‘** None whatever, madam, I am sorry 
to say.”’ 

So saying, he opened the door of the 
carriage. She rose from her seat, and 
he lowered the step, on which she stood 
for a moment, surveying with a bewil- 
dered look the wreath in which he 
stood up to the knees. 

*¢ Allow me,’’ he said coolly, and be- 
fore she could realize the situation, she 
felt herself lifted bodily by a pair of 
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powerful arms and carried to the door | was tolerably roomy, and seemed to be 
of the cottage, where she was gently a kind of compromise between kitchen 
deposited. Though at heart vexed and and sitting-room. The floor was hard 
irritated by the unceremonious though | and firm and composed of some cement- 
friendly act, she suppressed her annoy-| like substance, while one or two rugs 


ance, and thanked him with only a 
shade of cold irony in her tone. 

** Literally and figuratively we can- 
not, in such circumstances, stand upon 
stepping-stones,’”’ he remarked, answer- 
ing her unspoken protest. ‘‘ And now, 
let me help our Highland friend.”’ 

She stood in the doorway and watched 
the proceedings. 
tached from the carriage and extricated 
from the snow-wreath; one of them 
was relieved of part of its harness, a 
rug was thrown over its loins, and 
Alistair clambered upon its back. 

** Maybe you will be having a drop of 
whiskey,” he said insinuatingly. 

‘““The exercise will warm you, my 
friend,’’ was the cool reply. ‘* You will 


need all your sober wits to reach Lady 
Nisbet’s, and every moment is pre- 
cious.” 

Alistair grunted something in Gaelic, 


presumably of an uncomplimentary 
character, for the stranger replied 
sternly in the same language, where- 
upon Alistair muttered a deprecatory 
reply in a comically discomfited tone, 
and rode off without further parley. 
The stranger now returned to his cot- 
tage door, and invited Evelyn to enter 
with an air of deferential courtesy. A 
huge Newfoundland dog rose from the 
fireside as she stepped into the cottage, 
and advanced to meet her with dignified 
scrutiny. 

‘* What a magnificent dog!” she ex- 
claimed, patting his noble head. 

The stately animal slowly waved its 
tail once or twice in token of amity, 
and then returned to its resting-place. 

**Cresar evidently approves of you,”’ 
remarked the stranger, with a smile ; 
‘““but Cresar, Cesar, you forget the 
door!” 

Whereupon the Newfoundland rose 
again with a curiously abashed and 
conscious look, and advancing to the 
door, slammed it to with its powerful 
paws, to Evelyn’s amusement. 

The apartment which she had entered 


The horses were de- | 


_and deer-skins supplied the place of a 
carpet, and gave to the apartment a 
comfortable look. A dresser stood op- 

| posite the fireplace ; and a framework 
of plain, wooden shelves filled with 
books occupied a corner. <A deal table 

'was placed in the middle of the floor, 
‘and the stranger had evidently been 
writing, for a brass-mounted mahogany 
desk was lying open uponit. The roof 
was low, and, like the walls, was white- 
washed. A couple of chairs, one of 
them an armchair, flanked the fireplace, 
in which a peat fire was smouldering, 
with the pungent odor of which the 

atmosphere was impregnated. A cav- 

alry sabre was suspended over the book- 
case, on the top of which lay a flute 
and a bundle of music. 

The stranger drew the armchair 
nearer to the fire and invited Evelyn to 
seat herself, which she did after divest- 
ing herself of her heavy, fur-lined 
mantle. 

‘*Had you not better remove your 
hat?” he suggested. ‘‘ You will feel 
more comfortable.”’ 

She silently acquiesced, though she 
inwardly resented somewhat his aggres- 
sive hospitality, as she considered it. 
Then she hastily and almost pettishly 
| pulled off her gloves, and held out her 
hands towards the fire; and where he 
stood he could see the sullen glow 
gleaming through the pink flesh on each 
side of her outspread fingers. Beauti- 
ful hands they were ; and the rings she 
| wore — one of them an engagement ring 
—flashed and shimmered prettily in 
the light of the fire. The tall and hand- 
some bronze lamp standing on the table 
behind her irradiated her shapely head ; 
| and her host, contemplating her for a 
| brief instant, thought that a very charm- 
ing genre picture might be made of such 

materials and such a scene. She for 

her part was both embarrassed and per- 

\plexed. The heteroclite character of 
the furniture and domestic arrange- 
ments, with their blending of the com- 
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mon and the refined, puzzled her 
greatly, and uneasy speculations began 
to course through her brain. Was he 
quite sane ? Was there nobody else in 
the cottage ? 

As if he had divined the current of 
her ideas, he said quietly, ‘‘ My house- 
keeper (I use the word in a very elastic 
sense) is just now milking the cow, I 
think, but she will be in presently. She 
is a Highland woman, and speaks flu- 
ently only Gaelic, but she is intelligent 
and kindly, so it will not be difficult 
to make her understand your require- 
ments.”’ 

‘* Thank you very much, but I re- 
quire nothing,’’ replied Evelyn, consid- 
erably relieved. ‘‘ And I hope I shall 
not trespass unduly on your kindness.”’ 

He shook his head slightly, but made 
no comment. She shot a swift and 
comprehensive glance at him. He was 
a talland handsome man, rather lean, 
but evidently robust and vigorous. 


His face had little regularity of feature, 
but wore a highbred and _ intelligent 
look ; his keen grey eyes peered out 


from beneath bushy eyebrows running 
in a straight line along a prominent 
frontal ridge. The forehead was full 
and broad, and the chin slightly pro- 
jecting. His hands were long and 
sinewy, and a white scar ran obliquely 
across the back of the right hand. 

“T suppose,’’ said he, smiling, ‘I 
had better introduce myself as Mr. 
Austin Casanove. May I beg the 
favor ie 

*“T am Evelyn Markham,” she re- 
plied. ‘You know that I am paying 
a visit to my old friend Lady Nisbet ; 
and oh! what will she say about 
this ?”’ 

He 
Frenchman 
marked, — 

‘¢T am one of her tenants ; and when 
she knows that you are here, she will 
have no further anxiety. But what 
about food ? Iam but ill provided for 
a lady’s visit. Perhaps, however, you 
won’t object to a little porridge and 
milk ?”’ 

‘*Nothing could be better,’ said 
Evelyn, who was dying for a cup of tea. 


shoulders as a 
and then re- 


shrugged his 
might, 
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‘But I bethink me,” he added 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ you ladies like tea. I 
wonder if there is any tea in the house. 
Permit me to explain that I don’t take 
tea.”’ 

** Nor coffee ? ” 

*¢ Nor coffee.”’ 

*¢ May I ask why ?”’ 

‘It is a dangerous thing to begin to 
catechize a doctrinaire. Well, because 
I do not believe in any nerve-stimu- 
lants except fresh air and exercise.”’ 

‘*Then you don’t take alcoholic bev- 
erages, I presume ? ”’ 

‘No; though not to take whiskey in 
the Highlands is to be a kind of tree- 
frog or flying-fish.”’ 

‘*I venture to assume also that you 
don’t smoke.”’ 

‘*T see you have an inductive turn of 
mind, Miss Markham. Well, you are 
right. I don’t.” 

** Nor snuff ? ” 

‘Nor snuff. Nor chew.” 

She laughed merrily. 

‘*¢ But why don’t you believe in nerve- 
stimulants ? Why, the juice of butcher- 
meat is one ; and doctors say persons 
in a certain state might get drunk on a 
beef-steak.”’ 

‘*T don’t take butcher-meat.”’ 

And he smiled at her look of discom- 
fiture. 

** Nor fowls ?”’ 

** Nor fowls, nor game. Though I 
confess to a little aberration or incon- 
sistency here, for I eat eggs. That 
involves a point of gastronomic casu- 
istry.”’ 

‘** You are in fact a vegetarian ? ” 

“Well, yes; if you wish to label 
me.”’ 

** And is Cesar a vegetarian too ?” 

‘Cesar does his best to imitate his 
master, but has lapses from virtue. 
You like a bone, don’t you, Ceesar ? ”’ 

The Newfoundland raised his head, 
and the corners of his large black chaps 
began to quiver with such evident imag- 
inary enjoyment that Evelyn could not 
help laughing. After a sniff or two 
and a hollow moan he laid down his 
head again upon the rug, and blinked 
solemnly, perhaps reproachfully, at his 
master. 
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Meanwhile Casanove had risen and 
proceeded to make the porridge. Eve- 
lyn watched his operations —it was 
evidently a familiar process — with in- 
ward amusement, but with a grave and 
attentive face. While he was thus 
engaged, chatting the while about the 
storm, Evelyn heard the sound of foot- 
steps; presently a side door opened, 
and an elderly woman entered the 
apartment. She had a pleasing, homely 
countenance, and despite the promi- 
nence of her cheek-bones must have 
been a very comely person when she 
was young. On seeing Evelyn she 
smiled and curtseyed. Casanove ad- 
dressed to her a few words in Gaelic ; 
and she nodded energetically, and havy- 
ing disappeared for a few minutes re- 
turned with a glazed earthenware teapot 
of a deep and matured color, which 
had evidently often stood by the fire in 
a brown study. She then proceeded to 
infuse tea. 

‘Flora likes both tea and toddy,” 
remarked Casanove, smiling ; and Flora 
gave a low laugh, and again nodded 
emphatically. ‘* Every doctrinaire, 
Miss Markham,’’ he continued, as he 
slowly stirred the porridge, which was 
now beginning to throb and sputter 
lazily, ‘‘is apt to be a_ benevolent 
tyrant ; and I have to guard against 
that. And therefore, as freedom is 
better even than temperance, I like to 
see Flora taking her tea. Itis her é 
pur si muove, her protest against my 
infallibility. I conceive that society 
has most to fear from the twin forces 
of the Radicals and the Fadicals ; for 
both of these classes are tyrants. But 
perhaps you are a Radical, Miss Mark- 
ham ; many ladies are such nowadays, 
I believe.” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t much believe in gov- 
ernment by means of Policeman X.”’ 

** And you would have questions in 
Parliament every time Colin Clout gets 
a blow from a baton—tant de bruit 
pour une pomme de terre.”’ 

‘* Well, Colin Clout’s cranium is of 
great importance to him.” 

‘“‘Let Colin keep his invaluable 
brains out of the range of batons ; he 
knows very well where they flourish 
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and are flourished. But I beg your 
pardon for talking politics. And it is 
not usual with me ; for, though a vege- 
tarian, I observe the Pythagorean 
maxim to abstain from beans — that is, 
from voting and all the rest of it.” 

Meanwhile Flora had by this time set 
the table for the evening meal. Eve- 
lyn got her cup of tea—very good it 
was —and took a little porridge and 
milk, in honor of her host. Flora had 
seated herself on a stool and proceeded 
to knit industriously. 

“*T grant you,’”’ said Casanove, bal- 
ancing his spoon meditatively on his 
forefinger, “‘that this is not a concise 
kind of feeding. It is, so to speak, 
voluminous. But why should we be in 
a hurry? Nature isn’t. And what a 
comfort to reflect that if you only give 
this preparation time, it is sure to be 
digested. With more artificial dishes, 
there is always a dread Perhaps that 
they won’t be assimilated, as they call 
it, though I confess I don’t see how a 
lobster salad or a pdlé de foie gras can 
appeal to me. My system refuses to 
recognize them.”’ 

** Well, your food will do I suppose 
well enough for a student and a re- 
cluse,” said Evelyn; ‘but I fear it 
would be insufficient for a man who 
undergoes severe physical exertion.”’ 

‘Pardon me, I roam about these 
hills all day long on the strength of 
bread and cheese and milk.”’ 

She was silent for a few moments, 
and then said bluntly, — 

** Will you pardon me, if I ask what 
you really are, Mr. Casanove, for you 
are a perfect enigma to me.”’ 

**Tam akind of practical mineralo- 
gist,’ he replied, with a smile. “TI 
wander over all this region in search of 
the various kinds of rock that are found 
here, and I sell the specimens to the 
people who make up geological collec- 
tions and museums. It is rather an 
interesting occupation, for I make mi- 
croscopical sections, test with the blow- 
pipe and with chemical reactions, and 
so forth. The remuneration is far from 
princely, but it helps, and then I have 
my little croft, and grow potatoes and 
other vegetables. In a word, I live 
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comfortably — that is, I have all I want. 
I used to fish in a loch hard by, but I 
have given that up; the game is not 
worth the candle, for fish is not nour- 
ishing in proportion to its bulk; and 
why should I disturb the trout? I 
don’t wish to annoy even my humblest 
neighbors. I don’t think man will ever 
shake off his primeval barbarism till he 
sits down to a ‘ guiltless feast.’ ”’ 

‘But I always understood these 
things were created for the good of 
man.’’ 

** People say so; but remember that 
the animals have never been consulted 
on the question. And observe that our 
finer feelings are at variance with our 
practice. Conceive the absurdity of 
this: the poet in a lyric mood goes 
forth on a fair May morn and sits him 
down, and makes a dainty little canzo- 
net about the lambkins frisking on the 
mead ; then he goes home and dines on 
roast lamb and mint sauce. I wonder 
he is not ashamed to look the poor 
creatures in the face. Would you eat a 


fowl if you had to wring its neck ?”’ 


‘*T suppose not.” 

** Well, but if you eat it, you are par- 
liceps criminis.”’ 

‘**But a case might arise when you 
must either kill or be killed. What if 
you met a tiger in the jungle ? ” 

“IT might be attacked by a robber, 
and have to kill or disable him to pre- 
serve my own life. It does not follow 
that I am to run amuck among my 
fellow-creatures.”’ 

** Well, but why should you kill dan- 
gerous animals any more than domesti- 
cated ones? Nature made them so. 
After all, a tiger ‘ burning bright in the 
forest of the night,’ is as much entitled 
to respect as a lamb.”’ 

“It is a hard question; but I will 
give you my answer in the form of an 
apologue, as the divine Plato used to 
do.” He paused, and a whimsical 
but pleasant smile lit up his features. 
“Once upon a time Cybele, the ancient 
mother, was roaming through the 
woods of Thrace drawn in a chariot by 
her two tigers, for she loved her fierce 
children and the sombre woods, the 
home of slaughter and swift death, and 
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she drank most gladly of the Hebrus 
when its waters were dyed with blood. 
But lo! in the midst of the path she 
came upon a naked Boy, who stood and 
gazed fearlessly upon her, and took the 
tigers by the mane and held them un- 
dismayed. And the Dread Mother de- 
scended from her chariot slowly and 
with half-sorrowful, half-glad resigna- 
tion, for she knew that her reign was 
over ; and coming to the Boy she laid 
her hand upon his arching brow, and 
said in low and faltering tones, and the 
winds from Rhodope sighed as she 
spoke, and the tigers growled sullenly 
like the sound of departing thunder : 
‘Thou art come at last, bright offspring 
of the Dawn, a nobler Phebus. ’Tis 
thine to wield the power I have used 
and abused. This superfluity and rank 
overgrowth of life has been an inces- 
sant care to me, and ravening tooth and 
claw, pestilence and famine, coupled 
like my tigers here, have been my only 
remedies. But I grow old and am 
weary of slaughter. Here in thy fair 
brow resides a power greater than tooth 
and claw, and pestilence and famine. 
Use it well, for Reason can never be 
cruel. Destroy the relics of my former 
sway, slay the slayer, defeat organic 
death, chase the lion to its lair, the viper 
to its hole. I appoint you keeper of my 
wide domains ; check this hot foison of 
life, and keep it within bounds. Let 
the mouth keep pace with the blades of 
grass. For if thou slay, as I have ever 
slain since the mists cleared off the 
face of chaos, then thou art not the 
Deliverer, and a mightier than thou, 
mightier because more merciful, One 
foreshadowed in every peaceful sunset, 
in every stilly dawn, in cloudless sky 
and waveless sea, shall come and sup- 
plant thee, as the dragons of the old 
weltering world have been supplanted.’ 
So saying, she took off her towered dia- 
dem, and put it on his head and kissed 
him with her wrinkled lips. Then 
mounting her chariot anew and lashing 
her cowering and chap-fallen tigers 
with her bloody whip, all intertwined 
with piercing claws and jagged teeth, 
disappeared in the ancient wood, never 
more to return.”’ 


4214 
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Evelyn had listened to him with 
parted lips and a deep, intent look of 
boundless interest ; and when he had 
ceased she sighed softly, and passed 
her hand across her brow. 

Then after a pause she said, ‘‘ It was 
worth my while to be storm-stayed to 
listen to all this.” 

He gave a low laugh, and slightly 
waved his hand. 

‘*T must see if the storm abates,”’ he 
said, and going to the door opened it. 


The wind charged with snow came) 


whirling in. In this somewhat shel- 
tered situation the roar of the storm 
was subdued, but the blast could be 
heard trumpeting amid the distant hills. 

‘“*Your conveyance, Miss Markham, 
is quite buried in the snow,” he said. 
* You need not look for deliverance 
to-night.”’ 

‘“* Well, well,” she replied, “a la 
guerre comme & la guerre. And I can 
make myself very comfortable in this 
armchair.”’ 

‘Oh, but you shall have Flora’s 
room. It will be a pleasure for her to 


do this slight service, for she has alla 
Highland woman’s respect for gentle- 
folks.” 

‘“* Pray don’t inconvenience her or 


yourself. I—could 
fortably in this chair. 
ious.” 

She took out a tiny watch and looked 
at it. 

“Oh, it is not very late yet,’’ she 
said cheerfully. ‘* Only half past eight.” 

** Would you like a book? I have ¢ 
fair supply as you see, but in fiction 
only the divine Walter and ‘ Les Misé- 
rables,’ the prose epic of this cen- 
tury.” 

*“*T would rather listen to you, Mr. 
Casanove,”’ she replied, smiling. 

** Ah, I would bore you. All heretics 
are bores. That is why they have so 
often been put to death. I am, as you 
have perceived, a rank heretic, only I 
don’t want to convert any one.” 

**You would easily convert me to 
greater simplicity of life. Indeed 
women are seldom fastidious about 
their food, and are very glad when the 
gentlemen dine out.” 


doze quite com- 
Iam not fastid- 
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“Tt is a singular reflection that 
cooking is the main occupation of 
most households,”’ he remarked. ‘* No 
sooner has the lady of the house got up 
than the shades of her prison-house 
begin to gather round her. The fresh- 
ness and hopefulness and inspiration 
of the morning are expunged by the 
thought — what is to be for dinner to- 
day? Say, shall it be beef or mutton, 
and how transmuted, garnished, bedey- 
illed? Pitces de résistance indeed ! 
Let us steadfastly resist them, Miss 
Markham. I protest woman gets cooked 
and very much overdone in this broil- 
ing atmosphere. And then when she 
has been simmered away into a gelati- 
nous state, her husband finds that she 
is not intellectual enough for him. 
Rest assured no heavenly irradiation 
can penetrate this greasy steam.”’ 

{velyn laughed gaily, and then rising 
she walked across the apartment to the 
bookcase with a simplicity and, as it 
were, domestic ease that inwardly 
charmed Casanove. 

** You permit me ?”’ she said, as she 
ran her eyes over the backs of the 
volumes. 

*¢ By all means.”’ 

*“*Much of this is too learned for 
me,”’ she remarked, with a slight shrug. 

** And for me, too, unless in my more 
strenuous moods. But it is well to 
have books that embody an aspiration 
and remind you of your vows. Plato, 
for example —I don’t often read him, 
but his presence rebukes my meaner 
thoughts.” 

** You are a philosopher, Mr. Casa- 
nove. As for me,” she said, with a 
tinge of sadness, ‘I am a creature of 
convention without any faith in con- 
vention. All my paper-boats have gone 
down the stream.”’ 

She walked slowly back to her seat, 
and seemed to sink into a somewhat 
melancholy reverie. After a_ short 
while she shook her head impatiently 
and looked at her host. 

‘* Have you lived here long? Do you 
intend to live here all your life? Why 
have you forsaken society? But per- 
haps these are impertinent questions.”’ 

‘‘ Given a certain degree of friendship 
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—and friendship may grow rapidly — 
they are most pertinent.” 

‘*'You have been in the army,’’ she 
remarked, glancing at the sabre over 
the bookcase. 

‘¢ Yes, in the French army. Iserved 
as a volunteer under General Faidherbe 
during the Franco-Prussian war.”’ 

‘What! you fought for democratic 
France ? the country of plebiscites, of 
universal suffrage, tempered by revolu- 
tion and directed by political boulevard- 
ism ?”? 

*¢ Well, [am a descendant of a Hugue- 
not family, for one thing. And I don’t 
like the latter-day Goths, the scientific 
Orsons of modern Europe.”’ 

‘*¢ And you killed a few Orsons, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

*“*Oh, we were beaten, but we did 
our best, Miss Markham. I give you 
warning that I am not a benevolent 
being. Benevolence is often a kind of 
lazy purring in the sun. I wish people 


well—out of the world, if need be. 
Fair play first and philanthropy after- 
wards ! 


No, I don’t regret my cam- 
paigning. I have seen noble deaths 
and soul-satisfying extinctions.”’ 

‘“*T wonder how long it would take to 
understand you, Mr. Casanove,’’ re- 
marked Evelyn, with a smile. 

‘¢Perhaps we wish too much to un- 
derstand each other. Perhaps we should 
go on revealing ourselves to the very 
end, and leave the world with unguessed 
potentialities. Curiosity is not neces- 
sarily love of knowledge. I feel as if 
the globe would not be quite so inter- 
esting if the North Pole were discov- 
ered. Well, now, donnant donnant, 
pray tell me something about yourself.”’ 

“Oh, I have been a mere lichen 
growing on a wall. But it has been a 
pleasant wall; for the house where I 
was born is very old, very quaint, and 
very beautiful. Then my ancestors 
have left a bit of their character in it, 
and so modified my character and tastes. 
One was a musician, and so he con- 
structed an organ-chamber; another 
was a Nimrod, and the spoils of the 
chase adorn many a corner; another 
was a book-lover, and compassed sea 
and land to make a proselyte of a first 
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edition, and so we have a library which 
contains many rarities; another col- 
lected paintings and engravings, and so 
forth. Oh, yes, dear old Daventry Hall 
has been my Academe, my college, my 
shrine and sanctuary.” 

She leaned back in the chair and 
meditatively clasped her hands behind 
her head, manifestly quite unconscious 
of the graceful and charming attitude. 

““T perceive,’ said Austin, after a 
while, ‘‘ that you have made a fetish of 
your family abode. I quite understand 
your feelings ; but you should,I think, 
resist them. We should sit loosely to 
our surroundings. We are pilgrims, 
and should have as little scrip and scrip- 
page as possible. To be too much at- 
tached to any person is bad; to be 
anchored to a house is worse. We 
should grow on the surface, and not 
have to be pulled up shrieking like 
mandrakes.”’ 

‘* How long have you been here, Mr. 
Casanove ? ”” 

** Two years ; and I think it is nearly 
time to change my horizon. I detect a 
sameness in my thoughts and feelings 
which is ominous. As for family asso- 
ciations, they are very pleasant and in- 


| teresting, but we have got to live our 


own life, and our own experiences are 
more valuable to us than all these 
mouldy records. Let us get rid of 
lumber, inherited lumber particularly. 


| Why should a thing be respectable be- 


cause it is old ? unless it be old because 
it is respectable. Happy is the man 
who has no grandfather, because he 
does not feel bound to pay him defer- 
ence. But if your grandfather was a 
Quaker or a Papist, or an indurated 
Tory or a vaporous Radical, you are apt 
to have a leaning that-way. It is hard 
enough to get the grandfather out of 
our blood without binding him upon 
our back. Don’t let us cast our nativity 
backwards. Orion shines for me as it 
did for Meno or Ptolemy. Why bind 
the sweet influences of the Pleiads ? 
Life was meant to be for you and mea 
perpetual discovery.” 

“Well, for a groping and tottering 
child like me it is pleasant to have my 
shadowy ancestors leading me by the 
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hand. 
play on the flute. 
little ?”’ 

‘¢ With pleasure, though I am but an 
indifferent player. Still, I love the 
flute. It is a business-like instrument, 
without arriére-pensée, while your violin 
is a moody enfant du siecle, an impas- 
sioned pessimist, if the paradox is not 
too glaring, even in its gayest humor 
full of overtones of sadness. The flute, 
on the other hand, is as brisk and cheer- 
ful as a morning breeze, or if plaintive, 
never morbid ; it is sweet without be- 
ing luscious, lively without hysterics, 
an instrument for alert pedestrians not 
for lotus-eaters. It has even an air of 
grotesqueness and latent humor which 
is diverting. The very triviality of 
screwing it together and_ blowing 
through it excludes artifice and affecta- 
tion, whereas the tuning of a violin is a 
serious, indeed almost a solemn act.” 

Evelyn laughed gaily at the whimsical 
description, and he smiled responsively. 

‘* Well, I shall play you Beethoven’s 
arrangement, with variations, of Kind, 
willst du ruhig schlafen. May it prove 
a happy presage. You know German, 
I suppose ?” 

*¢ All but the genders,’’ was the gmil- 
ing reply, ‘* but I like the language.” 

‘* Yes, it will be very nice when it 
gets a literature,’’ remarked Casanove, 
so gravely that Evelyn laughed again. 
When had she felt so happy? She lis- 
tened to his playing, which, without 
being masterly, was expert and pleas- 
ant; and there were intervals of con- 
versation gay or thoughtful, till she felt 
a little tired and sleepy, and he left her 
to arrange with Flora about her quarters 
for the night. The bedroom was small, 
but delightfully clean and tidy, and she 
had hardly laid her head on her pillow 
when she sank into a dreamless sleep. 

When she woke next morning she 
had the blissful sensation of having 
enjoyed a sleep so profound and so 
refreshing that it transcended mere 
physical repose, and was a kind of fresh 
reconciliation with life. Her feeling of 
tranquiliity had been supreme, and the 
howling of the wind had only lulled her 
senses and deepened her content. How 


Apropos of music, I see you 
Will you not play a 
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delightful, she thought, to waken with 
the flesh cool and the heart warm! In- 
nocence is justified by the freshness of 
every dawn. She dressed herself leis- 
urely, and came down the little, creak- 
ing, wooden stair. When she entered 
the kitchen-parlor she found Mr. Casa- 
nove reading aloud to Flora, who was 
bending over the fire, preparing a sim- 
ple breakfast. What he read seemed 
to be Gaelic from its wealth of gut- 
turals. Ile greeted Evelyn with calm 
and gentle cordiality, and placed a chair 
for her. 

‘The storm is over,” he said; ‘I 
think your imprisonment draws to an 
end. Ihave dug your conveyance out 
of the snow, and cleared a portion of 
the road, so you will be able to get a 
little walking exercise.”’ 

‘How very kind and thoughtful of 
you!” she said gratefully. 

‘*My motives were mixed,’’ he re- 
plied ; ** I need a good deal of exercise 
in the open air. And now for break- 
fast.”’ 

The three people took their places at 
the table. Flora closed her eyes and 
folded her hands, and seemed to be re- 
peating inwardly a grace, which Casa- 
nove respected by his attitude of silent 
gravity. The meal despatched, Evelyn 
proposed to go out, and she hastily put 
on some wraps. Issuing into the open 
air, she found the carriage standing 
clear of the snow which had enveloped 
it. The air was still keen though no 
longer harsh, and the wind had fallen 
dead. Side by side with Casanove, she 
paced to and fro the track which he had 
cleared in the snow. 

They chatted together like old friends, 
and Evelyn was probably more expan- 
sive than her companion ; for his man- 
ner was consistently shaded with an 
air of respectful aloofness and reserve, 
which indicated how he interpreted his 
duties as a host brought into unconven- 
tional relations with a lady guest. It 
was astonishing how much they found 
to talk about. Even the social themes 
that she touched upon at times seemed 
to interest him, though he generally 
referred them to vast and, as it were, 
cosmic principles, and his line of com- 
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ment took a parabolic sweep into ethe- 
real regions haunted by Platonic ideas 
and prototypes. 

Once, after a long pause, Evelyn re- 
marked half timidly, — 

‘‘You indicated last night that you 
did not intend to remain much longer 
here. If you come as far south as Lon- 
don, my father and I shall be very 
pleased to see you. Daventry Hall is 
quite near Guildford.”’ 

‘TT am extremely obliged ; but it is 
not likely that we shall meet again,’’ he 
replied calmly, but with a wistful look. 

She was conscious of quite a sudden 
pang of disappointment. 

‘‘T am sorry to hear that,’’ she said 
lightly. ‘‘ My father is highly cultivated 
as a man of letters; he held a diplo- 
matic post at one time ; and you would 
find his conversation very agreeable. 
Both indeed would be gainers, and I 
would sit in a corner and follow the 
strange evolutions of a talk between an 
accomplished man of the world and an 
idealist.” 


“T, too, was once a man of the 





world,”? he rejoined gravely. ‘* Per- 
haps I am but a half-converted hermit | 
after all. Let us, however, be satisfied | 
with the short and pleasant meeting | 
which the gods have conspired to grant | 
us, and which I am not likely soon to | 
forget, for such planets seldom swim 

into my ken. I shall think most of you 

when you have become a myth to me. | 
Take comfort, if you need it ; you shall | 
be planted like Berenice in the heav- | 
ens, and I shall see your tresses now | 
and then when my sky is clear.”’ 

She remained silent for a while, | 
mechanically twisting her engagement | 
ring round her finger. 

** You say you won’t see me again,”’ | 
she resumed, looking suddenly up, with | 
a shade of reproach in her hazel eyes. | 

‘“¢¢ Won’t’ is too personal, too full of | 
velléité. Still the probability exists that | 
we shall not meet again. Ere long I go} 
to Brittany. I am studying the Celtic | 
tongues. You see I am originally a 
Celt myself.”’ | 

‘* Pray excuse me again, but women | 
can’t help being curious. Why should 
you condemn yourself to this voluntary 


| sisterly affection for him. 
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poverty ? With your talents you could 
easily ——”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me, Miss Markham, but I 
happen to be ridiculously rich. My 
only justification, indeed, for possessing 
so much wealth, is my ability to do 
without it. But you were going to tell 
me something, if I do not mistake.’ 

“Yes. You call me Berenice, not 
that I know who she was ; but you will 
suppose that Berenice is speaking. You 
must know that she was betrothed to 
her cousin Hector. He was an orphan, 
her father’s ward, and he and she were 
brought up together like brother and 
sister. He was an amiable and charm- 
ing youth, handsome, high-bred, gener- 
ous; and Berenice had a warm and 
He became 
asoldier. But, alas! he went too often 
to the Olympic games, and staked his 
money heavily. How sorry she was, 
and how she pled with him! He, too, 
was full of remorse and contrition, but 
still he returned to his fatal habits, till 
his patrimony was sadly diminished. 
Now Berenice was very grieved, and 
wondered if it were wise to marry him ; 
for if he as a lover was so forgetful of 
himself and of her, what would he be 
as a husband? How could she be 
happy, if she could not trust her hus- 
band? Now what do you say to 
that ?” 

‘*Did Hector love Berenice ?”’ 
asked, with a quaint smile. 

‘* What did Berenice know of love ?”” 
she replied impetuously. 

He was silent for a while. 

‘‘T think she should have married 
him,”’’ he said seriously. ‘‘ A betrothal 
is a sacred thing. No happiness was 
ever built upon a broken vow. And if 
duty brings pain, it is an exquisite 
pain, not to be bartered for happiness. 
I have felt, for example, a wild delight 
as I roamed over the hills in stormy 
weather with a shrivelled and tingling 
skin, but a warm and bounding heart, 
and thoughts as merry as morris-danc- 
ers in my brain. We have no right 
to grieve for anything save our own 
misdoing. Never weep for anything 
save a lost ideal.”’ 

‘How selfish 


he 


and individual that 
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is!’ she exclaimed, almost_ bitterly. 
‘¢T am not so detached, and hope I may 
never be so.”’ 

“It is our only refuge,” he replied, 
almost sadly. ‘* And after all we are 
only anticipating the effect of time. A 
few months console us for death and 
disappointment. And nature is inces- 


santly preaching peace and comfort. 


Ob er heilig, ob er bése 
Jammert sie der Ungliicksmann. 


You see me, how I am, and yet I have 
felt a misery which made life for a time 
a mere burden. And now I am con- 
tented and heart-whole, I sleep well, I 
eat well, I play my flute, I read my 
favorite books. Grief is a bad habit. 
If it was natural, nature would be con- 
tracted in one brow of woe, for death 
and disaster are universal.”’ 

“Well, I take you at your word,” 
she said, almost defiantly. ‘* Berenice 
marries Tlector, and the 
myth.” 

Soon after they heard the trampling 
of horses and the jingle of bells, and 
going to the door they found Alistair 
holding in a pair of horses harnessed to 
a handsome sledge. 

‘* Ah! everything comes to an end,” 
said Evelyn lightly. ‘*I must ieave 
you now, Mr, Casanove.”’ 

While she went to put on her wraps, 
Casanove talked with Alistair, and 
ascertained that the road, though bad 
enough here and there, was quite prac- 
ticable. He then assisted Evelyn into 
the sledge, and wrapped the rugs care- 
fully round her. She was pale and 
silent. Flora, with whom she had ex- 
changed a farewell greeting in the cot- 
tage, at the door and gazed 
smilingly at her. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Casanove,”’ said Eve- 
lyn, holding out her hand. And 
many thanks for all your kindness. 
Think of me now and then when you 
are in Brittany.”’ 


so ends 


stood 


” 


He smiled, bowed, and stood looking | 


after the sledge till it disappeared at a 
turn of the road. 
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II. 

Two years passed away. Evelyn 
had married her cousin and found him 
an affectionate husband, though there 
was in his nature an ineradicable fibre 
of boyish irresponsibility and wilfulness 
that caused her much anxiety and fre- 
quent distress. Their married life, 
however, came to an abrupt termina- 
tion. Poor Hector perished in the 
Egyptian war, leaving Evelyn a child- 
less widow. She grieved sincerely for 
him, yet not as deeply as she would 
have wished to do. Ter father, on the 
olher hand, did not affect a concern 
which he did not really feel. His ward 
had been a source of constant vexation 
to him; and he had never concealed 
his conviction that his brilliant and 
high-minded daughter was far too good 
for the thoughtless and pleasure-loving 
youth. Besides, Hector’s death gave 
him back his daughter, for she broke 
up her house and returned to Daventry 
I[all. She was deeply touched by the 
eager joy with which the dignified and 
usually reserved gentleman had hailed 
this arrangement. IIe took her in his 
arms, kissed her fondly, and said some- 
what huskily : ** You should never have 
left it darling ; but all’s well that ends 
well.”? Every one, indeed, seemed de- 
lighted at her return. Even Harrison, 
the old butler, who was very tenacious 
of his dignity, weleomed her with an 
odd blending of almost paternal affec- 
tion and episcopal unction; while the 
housekeeper, who was a Scotswoman 
and much given to the study of apoca- 
lyptic literature, so far forgot herself 
as to burst into tears when she saw the 
grave, sweet face of her former mistress. 
And so the days slipped peacefully and 
pleasantly away, till in the following 
/summer Colonel Markham proposed a 
tour on the Continent. Evelyn, he 
| said, was looking pale, she studied too 
|much, ate too little, showed an aversion 
'to innocent claret that was singularly 
ominous, and evidently needed a change 
of air and scene. Even the music she 
played was sombre. Beethoven was 
no doubt classical, but there was too 
much weltschmerz about him. For his 
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part, he was tired of those solemn 
strains in dreadfully flatted keys, that 
made one think of one’s early follies 
and unpaid bills, and the heart-breaking 
disasters of Liberal governments. So 
reasoned the colonel with a whimsical 
smile, but with looks of -tender anxiety. 
For he had become more than ever at- 
tached to his daughter now that he 
realized what her absence meant. Be- 
sides, the state of her health, her per- 
sistent sadness, which she evidently 
tried to throw off so as not to disquiet 
and distress him, her frequent fits of 
self-absorption, her increased devotion 
to her religious duties, which seemed 
to him a gloomy presage, —all had the 
effect of rousing him from the uncon- 
sciously selfish acceptance of her filial 
attentions which had characterized him 
in the past. Once when he gently 
asked her as to the cause of her sadness 
she said: ‘I have not been true to my 
higher self ; I should not have married 
my cousin; and yet, I am ashamed 
and disappointed that the mistake has 
not proved irreparable.”’ 


This was a _ psychological paradox 
that was absolutely unintelligible to the 
clear-headed man of the world ; and he 
inquired no further. 

They went to Brittany by Evelyn’s 


desire, and travelled leisurely from 
piace to place, enjoying in a sober way 
the austere beauty of that corner of 
France, and pleased with the simple, 
sincere, and antique manners of the 
people, who have never yet lost their 
alien look and speech, and who are 
stamped with that air of vague melan- 
choly which accompanies a suppressed 
and isolated nationality. 

Reaching the little village of Polrac 
on the northern coast, they were so 
much attracted by its quaint and old- 
world beauty that they resolved to stay 
a short while there, and they obtained 
comfortable quarters at the Cerf d’Or, 
the only auberge that it possessed. On 
Sunday they went to the little church, 
where their presence excited no small 
interest and curiosity. The curé was 
an elderly man with snowy hair and 
pale, emaciated features, lit up by a 
pair of soft blue eyes limpid and inno- 
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cent as a child’s. In the. evening he 
valled at the auberge, and was, ushered 
into the sitting-room with every mark 
of reverential respect on the part of 
the auberqiste’s wife. It evidently never 
occurred to her that any formal prelim- 
inaries were requisite. The curé had 
his entrée everywhere, quoi! He was 
cordially received, and in the course of 
conversation offered his services in 
showing the strangers the curiosities of 
the place and neighborhood. He had 
apparently a wide knowledge of antiqui- 
ties, and spoke with much zest about 
dolmens and cromlechs, of which there 
were several interesting specimens 
within easy distance. The result was 
that they made several excursions to- 
gether, and were soon thoroughly good 
friends. He possessed that naivelé of 
the heart, that perfect simplicity and 
unaffected humility combined with cul- 
ture and unconscious dignity, that lent 
a rare eharm to his companionship. 
He knew the entire lore of the district ; 
his uncle, indeed, had been curé of the 
parish before him, and had witnessed 
many of the horrors and shared in the 
dangers of the Revolutionary epoch. 

One evening about a fortnight after 
their arrival he supped with them, and 
seemed strangely preoccupied and de- 
pressed. He made mechanical and 
sometimes irrelevant replies to their 
remarks, till at last. becoming conscious 
of his seeming want of courtesy, he 
begged them to excuse him. 

‘“¢ The fact is, a dear friend of mine is 
extremely ill--dying, I fear, of typhoid 
fever. He is an Enghshman, though 
he fought for France in our period of 
disaster. He is not indeed a Catholic,”’ 
he added, with a sigh, ‘* but I fervently 
believe, notwithstanding, that he is in 
bona fide. I wish all Catholics were 
like my dear heretic—kind, compas- 
sionate, charitable, simple and pure in 
his life ‘ie 

A tear twinkled in his eye, and he 
took a pinch of snuff with an agitated 
look and manner. 

‘Indeed, he has lived too ascet- 
ically,” he resumed, after a pause. 
“One would have thought that he 
wished to mortify the flesh, as if he 
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had much to mortify !”’ he added, with 
a quaint smile. ‘Once when I wished 
him to share with me an excellent 
capon which my good Brigitte had pre- 
pared with special success, he said, 
‘Mon pére, I do not owe a cock to Ms- 
culapius.? However, he did take a lit- 
tle, only he said it was fortunate I could 
grant him absolution.” 

Evelyn had grown extremely pale 
during this guileless talk, her features 
had become tense, while there was an 
excited sparkle in her eyes. 

*“*He has been a delightful compan- 
ion,” the curé went on sadly. ‘ When 
I think of him I am reminded of that 
fine saying of Goethe’s which he once 
quoted to me: The golden age is indeed 
past, but good men bring it back. Oh, 
a good man! And with so gay a hu- 
mor at times. And to see him now !”’ 


‘* What does the doctor say ?”’. asked 
Evelyn, in a low voice. 

‘*He speaks despondently, says that 
my friend has lived too much like an 
anchorite, even declares that he got the 
typhoid fever by drinking water or milk 


instead of honest wine. Dr. Brissot is 
a good fellow, but a farceur at times.”’ 

**T think I know the gentleman,”’ 
said Evelyn huskily. ‘Is not his name 
Austin Casanove ?”’ 

‘*That is indeed his name,’’ replied 
the curé, with an astonished look. 

He was too well-bred to ask ques- 
tions, but his look was significant 
enough. He relapsed into a fit of pro- 
found abstraction. Suddenly a gleam 
of intuition flashed across his face. 

‘“*Tiens! I understand. You must 
be the lady, madam, of whom he spoke 
to me one day.” 

“Did he speak about me?” 
claimed Evelyn, blushing keenly. 

‘“* Tle seemed, if I am not indiscreet, 
to have for you a veritable culte. That 
is, if you are the lady whom he once 
entertained in his cottage, when you 
were overtaken by a snowstorm.” 

**'Yes, 1am the same person.”’ 

‘*My daughter was much impressed 
by him,”’ remarked Colonel Markham. 
** And all I have heard of him is greatly 
to his credit. Well, let us hope for the 
best. 


ex- 





He has led a very sober, well-! 
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regulated life, and that is favorable to 
ultimate recovery.” 

‘God grant it; but he is very weak. 
However, he is no longer delirious. 
Now, perhaps you will permit me to 
retire. I must visit my patient.’’ 

“If you will allow me, Monsieur le 
Curé, I shall accompany you,’ said 
Evelyn quietly but firmly. 

‘* My dear child ! ” exclaimed Colone} 
Markham, ‘the thing is absurd. Think 
of the infection _ 

**T don’t think typhoid fever is rec- 
ognized as infectious. I must see him 
once more,”’ she added pleadingly. 

Her father shrugged his shoulders 
with a resigned air. He knew that 
when the tiny vertical furrow appeared 
on her forehead expostulation was use- 
less. 

When they had left the auberge, the 
curé said, — 

** Pardon me, madam, but I under- 
stood my friend to say that you had 
married monsieur your cousin.”’ 

‘Yes, I did; but he perished in the 
Egyptian war. We wished him to 
leave the army, but he refused. He 
said that he wished to be of some use 
before he left the world, for he had a 
presentiment that he would never re- 
turn.” 

They then proceeded in silence along 
the village street till they reached at its 
farthest extremity a little cottage with 
small, arched bay-windows, and stand- 
ing back from a small garden filled with 
flowers, which now exhibited the disar- 
ray of the declining year. The wester- 
ing sun shone on the windows and 
illumined them with a roseate flush. 
On the right a sombre moor, covered 
with heath and dry and stunted furze, 
stretched onwards to the rugged cliffs 
that overlooked the sea. A soft even- 
ing breeze, impregnated with saline 
flavors and the odor of seaweed, brought 
with it the deep murmur of the ocean. 
Far to the left the dreary lande, out 
of which emerged mossy boulders and 
angular masses of granite, extended 


| bleak and bare till it reached.a low line 


of hills, crested here and there with 
dark clumps of firs. 
The door of the cottage was opened 
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by an elderly woman, apparently the 
femme du ménage, clad in the medizeval 
costume of Breton paysannes, and wear- 
ing on her head a monumental coiffe. 
Her features were harsh and rugged, 
but the eyes were soft, and bore traces 
of weeping. She greeted the curé and 
his companion in low tones, and with 
the accent of one to whom French is a 
foreign tongue. Then, ‘ effacing her- 
self,’ she allowed the two to enter the 
cottage. The curé led the way into his 
friend’s bedroom. It was paved with 
brick and very plainly furnished. The 
tears came to Evelyn’s eyes when she 
recognized the cavalry sabre hanging 
above the empty fireplace. Casanove 
was lying on a low curtained bed, per- 
fectly inert, and apparently in a state of 
coma. His face was strangely attenu- 
ated, and the long, sinewy arm resting 
on the coverlet seemed denuded of 
flesh, and showed the corded muscles 
with the grim precision of an anatom- 
ical preparation. 

Evelyn was seized with a fit of trem- 
bling so convulsive that she sank into 


a chair placed at the side of the bed, 

and buried her face in the curtains. 
The curé poured a little brandy into a 

spoon, and tried to introduce it into 


Casanove’s mouth. He swallowed the 
liquid with a painful grimace, and 
awoke. 

** Ah, my good friend,” he said in a 
faint voice, and with a long-drawn sigh, 
** you do not forget me.”’ 

‘*How are you now, mon enfant?” 
asked the curé with a stifled voice. 

“Je me meurs, je crois,”? was the quiet 
reply. 

*¢ Do you wish the last rites of Mother 
Church ?”’ 

*¢ As you please, mon pére,’’ Casanove 
replied. Then he went on in a solemn 
monotone, ‘ I have loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity. 
self say, Let him rest in peace ?” 

The curé handed him an ivory cru- 


cifix, which Casanove pressed to his | 


lips. 


‘“*Oh miracle of self-sacrifice! oh 
divine example of resignation!’ he 
murmured feebly. ‘*Give me of thy 


magnanimity. Alas! thou wert born 


Will not God him- | 
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centuries too soon; we have not yet 
learned of thee. But all those who 
have denied themselves and abjured 
the. world are thy humble brethren. 
Que Ta grandeur soit miséricordieuse 
pour ma petitesse.”’ 

‘¢ Amen!’ said the curé, and made a 
sign of the cross upon Casanove’s fore- 
head. 

Evelyn rose from her seat, and bend- 
ing over the bed gently grasped Casa- 
nove’s hand, and pressed it to her lips, 
while the tears streamed silently down 
her pallid cheeks. 

The effect was electrical. A smile of 
intense, incredulous joy illumined his 
features. 

*¢ Are you really Evelyn Markham ? ”” 
he whispered, with a smile. ‘* En chair 
etenos? You are not the reflection of 
my dream ? ”’ 

She pressed his hand, and bending 
over him whispered in his ear, — 

‘*Do not die and leave me, Austin. 
I have loved you ever since I first saw 
you.”’ 

‘** Hold me, Evelyn,”’ he said hoarse- 
ly ; ‘¢ I seem to be falling into abysses ; 
keep me back ! oh, keep me back ! ”’ 

Then the surging blackness of the 
limbo of life and death swelled up and 
engulfed him. He sank back, and lay 
inanimate, while Evelyn, sick with 
dread, sat trembling in every limb, but 
still retaining a grasp of his hand. 
When she had sufficiently recovered 
her self-possession, she intimated to 
the curé her intention of watching by 
the bedside, and desired him to inform 
her father of this intention. 

It was a dreary vigil, interrupted only 
| by the occasional entrance of the Bre- 
ton femme du ménage, and by a visit of 
Dr. Brissot, a stout, thick-set man with 
| massive, leonine head, who evidently 
had some difficulty in controlling his 
quick, petulant movements. He fixed 
his keen and piercing eyes on Evelyn 
with such an imperiously inquiring look 
that Evelyn was constrained to say, 
** An old friend, monsieur.”’ 
| He nodded brusquely, and proceeded 
to examine his patient with a deft and 
delicate touch. He then gave Evelyn 
instructions as to the treat- 








rev isite 
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ment, assuming in his rapid, intuitive 
way that she purposed to nurse the in- 
valid during the night. 

‘¢ He is no worse,”’ he remarked, “ in- 
deed rather better ; but then an ebbing 
tide does not retreat from the shore 
all at once, there is influx and reflux. 
Still, for the present he is un tantinet 
mieux. The man has lived a hermit’s 
life and impoverished his blood. A 
pest on all moral pedants. Which is 
worse, mademoiselle ; to disbelieve in 
your body or your soul ? I shall return 
in the early morning. Adieu, made- 
moiselle.”’ 

And he bustled noiselessly out of the 
room, if such a paradox may be permit- 
ted. 

Casanove woke up again -after a 
couple of hours’ profound stupor. He 
looked vaguely about him for a time, 
till he realized Evelyn’s presence, and 
then his look brightened. 

**My head, chérie 


ma ” (Evelyn’s 


heart thrilled at the endearing tone), 
‘*my head is as full of noises as a de- 
Did a door slam just 


caying house. 
now ?” 

‘* No, dear Austin, the stillness has 
been awful.” 

“Then let us suppose 
gates of Hades closing. 
me back. Ah! it is a reversal of the 
old myth. Eurydice has gone down to 
the nether world to bring back Or- 
pheus. Give me time, Eurydice ; I fol- 
low the flutter of your garment.” 

He showed a febrile eagerness to 
speak, but Evelyn placed her fingers on 
his mouth. He kissed them and fell 
asleep again. 


it was the 
You have kept 


Casanove recovered, but his conva- 
lescence was slow and protracted. His 
ascetic habits had unquestionably re- 
duced his physical powers ; and even 
yet he was inclined to rebel against the 
generous diet provided for him. But 
Evelyn was implacable. He too got to 
know what the furrow in her fair fore- 
head meant. The consciousness of her 
unlimited sway over his heart made her 
at times a little wilful and sportive —a 
charming trait in one who had been 
habitually grave. 
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‘And what shall I do with my 
money, Evelyn ?” he asked one day. 

‘‘Have no anxiety on that score,” 
she rejoined, with a demure smile. ‘I 
shall help you to spend it.” 

In a word, though he remained much 
of the idealist he had been for so many 
years, he abandoned that Levitical scru- 
pulosity in meat and drink which Eve- 
lyn maintained to be only a kind of 
sublimated self-conceit —for in a mar- 
ried man that is how originality is apt 
to be designated. He had, however, 
his compensations ; his wife provided 
him with new ideals. 

G. DUNN. 


From The New Review. 
IN THE EARLY FORTIES. 

ATTENTION was called last year to 
the disappearance of an old house 
which was supposed to be haunted, 
and to those who knew it in its palmy 
days, when the most brilliant intel- 
lectual society was collected within its 
walls, it was indeed haunted by pleasant 
memories and tender regrets. 

One of the huge modern buildings, 
probably intended for flats, is now ris- 
ing on the site of what was once 13, 
Hyde Park Gate, Kensington Gore, the 
residence of my father, the late Nassau 
William Senior, and built by him about 
the year 1826. 

On his marriage in 1821 he took a 
small house in Kensington Square. 
From its windows Cobbett was often 
seen digging in his garden, and a 
glimpse of Talleyrand caught as he 

yalked round the square. James Mill 
and his family lived also in the square, 
and his celebrated son John was one of 
my father’s early friends. He was very 
kind to children, and I remember his 
dancing a quadrille with me at his 
father’s house. 

Many authors and artists lived at 
Kensington, and there was no lack of 
society. My father used to frequent 
the Duke of Sussex’s and the Duchess 
of Kent’s parties at the palace, and at 
Holland House he was a welcome guest. 
Calleutt, Wilkie, and Sir Thomas Law- 
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rence also lived near us. My brother 
sat for one of Lawrence’s pictures and 
our dog for one of Wilkie’s. A sedan 


chair even was kept in those days at | 


the King’s Arms, and I remember going 
to a child’s party in it with my brother. 
When children came the house in the 
square became too small; my father 
was attracted in his walks to chambers 
hy a plot of ground opposite Hyde 
Park ; he took it on a long lease and 
built the house he lived in to the end 
of his life. 

There could not be a more delightful 
situation; the Park and Kensington 
Gardens in front and the real country 
on the other side. There a minia- 
ture of my brother and myself as little 
children sitting by an open window, 
through which is a lovely country view, 
with the Surrey hills in the distance. 
This was the view from our 
drawing-room ; every inch of it is now 
covered with bricks and mortar. The 
highroad which divided us from the 
Park was very cheerful in those pre- 
The turnpike was just 


is 


railroad days. 
below, and every evening at eight the 
mails assembled and halted in front of 


our nursery windows. The gay red 
liveries, the guards blowing their horns, 


the prancing horses, were a uever fail- | 


ing delight to the little people within, 
and almost made up for the flatness of 
going to bed. The house and garden | 
stood upon half an acre of ground ; the 
small plot in front was uninteresting ; 
a damp gravel passage connected it with 
the back garden. This passage was not 
without its charm, for in one corner 
stood the tap whence we filled 
watering pots, and proceeded to soak 
our pinafores and flowers. The back 
garden was the scene of our revels in| 
the summer, which 
longest part of the year. We were 
aided and abetted by our next door 
neighbors and earliest playfellows, the | 
children of the late Sir James Stephen, 
all, except the eldest, who died early, | 
now distinguished in their turn ; and | 
their friend, Frederick Gibbs, late tutor 
to the Prince of Wales. My nearest | 
contemporary was Fitz-James, after- 


back | 


our | 


then seemed the|i 
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wards the judge, who was at that time 
a charming little boy with long, fair 
curls falling on his shoulders. 

Sir James Stephen was at that time 
|in the Colonial Office, and he used to 
call for my father almost every morning 
on his way into town. Another walk- 
ing companion was John Mill. He 
used to stride up and down our dining- 
room as we were finishing breakfast, 
talking energetically in his calm, meas- 
ured tones. I remember an account he 
gave us of a tour in Italy which inter- 
ested us young ones extremely. We 
lost sight of him, but not altogether, 
after he married and lived chiefly in 
the country. With the Stephens, on 
the other hand, although they also left 
| London before I was quite grown up, 
our intimacy. never slackened, and Sir 
Jaines was so kind as to extend it to us 
of the younger generation. I never 
|felt in the least afraid of him ; I used 
so visit them wherever they pitched 
'their tent. Sir James used to say that 
when a man began to grow old he felt 
| the absolute necessity of looking on the 
\face of nature. They never stayed 
|long in one place, for he found refresh- 
|ment in the change of external objects. 
| Every afternoon he used to sally forth 
for a two hours’ walk. This he called 
| winding up the clock. I remember 
|how he used to skim over the ground 
at Haileybury, his wide-brimmed hat 
reese with large ferns to keep away 
Every morning he worked in 
Ihis study with a little National school 
| boy, who read to him with the most 
|intolerable accent and absence of com- 
prehension. My room was once next 
to his study, and I heard it going on, 
and marvelled ‘how he could endure it. 
| His eyesight was so bad that his histor- 
‘al studies had to be carried on in this 
| Way, but his memory was so accurate 
| that he could point out the volume, and 
}even the page, to which he wished to 
‘refer. He would talk at leisure times 
by the hour together, in somewhat of a 
monotone, with his eyes shut; deeply 
interested in his subject. He had a 
touch of romance which could astonish 
| no one who was conversant with his 





ies. 
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writings.! The epilogue to Stephen’s 
‘* Ecclesiastical Essays,’ which does 
justice to all denominations, and ex- 
presses a trust that no human being 
will be sentenced to eternal damnation, 
created a great sensation in the ortho- 
dox world. It was a subject which 
constantly engrossed his thoughts. I 
once heard him say, “If, as I walk up 
Fleet Street, I believed that most of 
the myriads of human beings I meet 
were doomed to perish everlastingly, I 
could not endure to live.”” Sir James 
always declared that he would not live 
beyond his seventieth year—the al- 
lotted age of man —and in his seventy- 
first year he died ; happily before his 
wife, for he never could have endured 
her loss. 

Malthus and Blanco White were in 
early days a great deal in our house, 
but all I remember of the former is 
that he had a cloven palate, which im- 
peded his utterance, and that the latter 
(who was my brother’s tutor) was very 
affectionate and kind to me. 


He played delightfully on the violin. 
He had been a Spanish priest, and the 
book he wrote on his conversion, ‘* Let- 
ters of Leucadio Doblado,” is very 
curious, and made a great sensation. 
A relation of ours who had been con- 
verted in Rome by Cardinal Wiseman, 
found the book on the table on her 
return to our house. After reading it 
she exclaimed, *‘ Who can have written 
this book, filled with lies ?”’ ‘* I did,” 
replied Blanco White. She was never 
easy till she got him to talk of it and 
give his reasons for chapging his reli- 
gion. <A long stay at Archbishop 
Whately’s completed her cure. 

Whately was the greatest friend my 
father had; their intimacy began at 
college. It had not entered into my 
father’s plans to strive for honors. In 
a letter to my brother, written many 
years afterwards, he says: ‘* My de- 
fect was in not having employed the 
first years of my residence in the studies 
of the place ; but I was elected at six- 


1 Ecclesiastical and Historical Essays, 





I can see | 
him now running to meet me with out-| 

ao | 
stretched arms after a short absence. | 
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teen years of age, and found the tutor 
anxious only to make his tutorship a 
sinecure. . . . I should have employed 
my two first years in the preparation 
for a first class. As it was,I did not 
altogether waste them, for I read a 
great deal of Latin, French, and En- 
glish, and some Greek.’? He wrote to 
his father: ‘‘ My dear father, I have 
been plucked. I will get first class 
next term,’ and he added a funny little 
drawing of a boy flinging a lexicon at 
his tutor’s head. 

It was in divinity that he failed. To 
the question, *‘ What is the inward and 
spiritual grace of baptism ?”’ he replied 
in the sense, but not in the words of 
the catechism, and on being repri- 
manded he answered ‘that if he had 
been asked the question when he was 
a child, he could have replied more ac- 
curately,’”? whereupon he was plucked.? 
He at once engaged the services of 
Whately, who was then rising into no- 
tice as the first private tutor in logic 
and Aristotle that the university pos- 
sessed; and with his assistance, and 
by his own indefatigable exertions, 
achieved the unprecedented triumph of 
winning at the very next public exam- 
ination the highest class of honors after 
a few months’ application. 

He wrote to his tutor: ‘Dear 
Whately, I had got ready plenty of 


|fine, or rather strong (for they would 


have been true), speeches to express 
how truly I felt my obligations to you ; 
but the present event has spoiled all 
the need of them, for solely owing to 
you as it is, it is what only the highest 
talents and the most friendly zeal in a 
tutor could have procured. I need only 
thank you now for atime and at a pe- 
riod of the vacation which I fear must 
have most materially interfered with 
your plans. Iwas at the time so con- 
vinced of the sacrifices I was occasion- 
ing you to make that nothing but the 
important interests that were involved 
in it would have made me press for 
your accepting me, but I calculated 
thus: that no inconvenience that I 


2 From the register of the Demies of Magdalen 
College, vol. iv., p. 165. 
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could occasion to you could be equal to 
the advantage I should obtain myself ; 
and the event has proved, I hope, that 
I was right. You may suppose how 
many people 1 have to astonish with it, 
so for the present, adieu. — Believe me, 
most sincerely and gratefully yours, 
N..W. 8.” 

For more than half a century the 
pupil and master remained firm friends, 
and they died within a few months of 
each other. Our house was Whately’s 
home whenever he wished to come to 
London, and I cannot remember the 
time when his tall, gaunt figure was 
not familiar to me. He was very kind 
to us children, but he had a way of 
holding us over his head with out- 
stretched arms; he called this turning 


us into weathercocks, and it used to 
frighten us to death. When at that 
sublime altitude he would turn us 


round and round, and the next minute 
he would be crawling over the floor and 
growling like a lion. We liked it much 
better when he taught us to make 
boomerangs, and talked about the trees 
and beasts and birds in Australia; I 
fancy that his great interest in the col- 
onies was partly caused by his anxiety 
to suppress transportation. One of his 
favorite occupations was budding trees. 
We had two mulberry-trees which, to- 
gether with a copper beach and a weep- 
ing ash, formed the glory of our lawn. 
We owed the second mulberry-tree to 
the archbishop’s skill. A large branch 
of the parent tree was for some time 
subjected to treatment, and then cut off 
and transplanted. It grew and flour- 
ished, and was a complete success. 
Ie was utterly regardless of appear- 
ance. If he came to us without a ser- 
vant, and perceived a hole in his black 
stocking, he would put a piece of stick- 
ing plaster on the corresponding part 
of his leg to conceal the defect. He 
used to sit by my side at breakfast, bal- 
ancing his chair, with his legs twisted 
into some extraordinary knot, which 
could not be untied in a hurry, playing 
with the tea leaves, scattering them 
over the table, and setting down his 
wet cup on the cloth so as to make a 
succession of little rings, totally en- 
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grossed in the conversation which was 
going on. I never knew any one who 
could drink so much tea except Dean 
Stanley. They would both imbibe cup 
after cup, till the tea became so atten- 
uated that they could relish no more. 
I often thought that he resembled Dr. 
Johnson in other respects besides his 
capacity for tea and talk. He had the 
same good sense, the same power of 
picturesque illustration, the same sin- 
cere piety, but entirely without the old 
doctor’s bigotry and superstition ; the 
same originality, the same generosity, 
for he was known more than once to 
give one thousand pounds to a deserv- 
ing object, although he declared that 
he had never given a penny toa beggar. 
His rule was to spend the whole of his 
official income on his diocese. He 
lived as a gentleman with about three 
thousand pounds a year might have 
lived. He had a house, Redesdale, a 
few miles from Dublin, as well as the 
palace on Stephen’s Green, and in 
neither was there the least show or 
luxury. After Mrs. Whately’s death 
he gave up Redesdale and took a very 
much smaller house, called Roebuck. 
When my father and I visited him there 
in 1862 we could not find the place, 
and asked several passers-by for the 
archbishop’s house, but all professed 
ignorance. At last we asked for Arch- 
bishop Whately’s house. ‘ Ah! is it 
Mr. Whately ye mane ?”’ was the re- 
ply, and we were shown it at once. 
They would not recognize his title. 

His theological works read somewhat 
cold compared with those of the pres- 
ent day. He was not a mystic but 
rested faith entirely on reason. There 
never were such excellent schoolbooks 
as those he compiled for the National 
schools, avoiding all topics likely to dis- 
turb the consciences of Protestants or 
Roman Catholics. Archbishop Murray 
and he were excellent friends, but since 
the death of that prelate, a history for 
Roman Catholic children has been used 
in all the Roman Catholic schools. In 
it Philip II. is described as one of the 
best and wisest kings of his time, Mary 
Queen of Scots as ‘‘ not only innocent 
but holy,’? James II. as the kind and 
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good Duke of York, “truthful, gener- 
ous, and affectionate, the idol of his 
people,’’ Queen Mary II. ‘‘ was cruelly 
treated by her husband William III., 
the inventor of blood money and patron 
of Jonathan Wild.” 

Excellent as were his writings, Whate- 
ly’s conversation was still more strik- 
ing. Some short sentences have been 
preserved, such as: “In a dark mind, 
as in a dark room, enemies may lie 
down in different corners without their 
presence being known. Bring in the 
light, and they instantly rise, and fight 
until one expels the other ; the incon- 
sistency of conduct which arises from 
the co-existence in the mind of opposite 
opinions is not a moral, but an intellec- 
tual defect ; it can be remedied only by 
bringing in light.’’ ‘Honesty is the 
best policy, but he who is honest from 
this motive is not an honest man.” 
‘* A man is not a pig because he is born 
in a pigsty.”” Many of such aphorisms 


are to be found in his editions of Bacon, 
of Paley, his logic and rhetoric, and in 
the selections from his commonplace 


book ; and some of his conversations 
are recorded in my father’s journals in 
Ireland. He was accused of quoting 
only from his own and his friends’ 
works. His capacity for friendship was 
so great that he was perhaps led to 
overvalue his friends’ doings and writ- 
ings, and his life was too full of action 
and duty to give him much time for 
general reading. This was perhaps one 
cause Of his originality, and an original 
man is apt to repeat himself. He de- 
lighted in Scott’s and Miss Austen’s 
novels, and in narrative poetry. Lyrical, 
introspective poetry was not in tune 
with his active, healthy mind. He 
delighted in strange, true stories. I 
remember one story, in which he took 
special interest, as it presented a curious 
problem — whether it was a woman’s | 
duty under all circumstances to live | 
with a husband who was beneath her 
in mind and habits. It was at breakfast 
one day that the story was discussed ; 
the party present, besides our own fam- 





ily, consisted of Madame Mohl and | 
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humble life, who married, when very 
young, a soldier, and was wrecked with 
him on the coast of India. All the 
crew,and passengers were supposed to 
have been lost, except this one woman 
and an officer, who saved her. She was 
very beautiful, and he educated and 
married her. In time, she again be- 
came a widow, and returned to England ; 
he had left her all his money, and she 
was well received by his relations, 
being still very charming. One day 
her maid told her that she was going to 
be married to a discharged soldier. The 
mistress approved, and asked to see 
him. When he was introduced, after 
looking steadily at him for some min- 
utes, she went up and fetched a shawl. 
** Do you know that shawl ?”’ she asked. 
**Yes,’”’ he replied, “I gave it to my 
wife when we married.” ‘I am your 
wife,’ she exclaimed. She took him 
back, and he drank away all his senses, 
and squandered her fortune, and finally 
died after making her life miserable. 
The discussion which followed was 
very animated. The archbishop main- 
tained that she was right ; that she had 
no business to consider her happiness ; 
that the only worthy object for us all is 
to do our duty, and that when we have 
reached the end of this journey of life 
it will matter little whether we have 
travelled in a first-class carriage or plod- 
ded our way wearily on foot. Madame 
Mohl was open-mouthed on the other 
side ; declared that no woman ought to 
degrade herself; that she ruined not 
only her own life but the lives of her 
husband and maid, who would have 
done very well if she had held her 
tongue and let them marry each other. 
She and the archbishop went into all 
sorts of moral questions, and we were 
all very much excited. ‘ It was amem- 
orable conversation,’? Madame Mohl 
wrote to me afterwards: “... the 
trimming I got for my immorality in 
declaring that she was a goose, and 
should have kept it to herself, and your 
leaving me in the lurch instead of say- 
ing what you thought—that she had 
no right to keep her second husband’s 


Madame and Miles. de Peyronnet. The |inheritanece to maintain the first with. 
heroine of the story was a woman in | It was a fine story.” 
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Few people know that the archbishop 
wrote one of the best of modern fairy- 
tales in a delightful child’s book by 
Mrs. Whately, called ‘‘ Reverses, or the 
Fairfax Family.”” The tale is called 
‘‘Norval,’? and describes a shepherd 
lad disgusted with his position, who 
falls asleep in a fairy ring, and wakes 
up to witness their revels. He longs 
to be a fairy and is admitted to their 
bands. The complete disillusion and 
his endeavors to regain his mortal state 
are admirably told, and very suggestive. 
I think the archbishop was, although 
full of wit, deficient in humor, for he 
never made us laugh as did another of 
my father’s friends, Sidney Smith. I 
have not so much to say about him, 
for although he was frequently at our 
house, and very kind to me, he died 
just about the time I came out. But 
when I was twelve years old we all 
went to stay at Combe Florey, and he 
gave me ‘* The Mysteries of Udolpho”’ 
toread. There was a pony to ride, and 
the question was which of us, my 
brother or myself, was to have it, and 
Sidney Smith settled the question by 
taking a book and saying that the first 
letter he came to beginning one of 
our names was to be that of the winner. 
I also remember how he amused us 
by telling us how he doctored the vil- 
lagers ; and I recollect his calling on us 
at Hyde Park Gate, and suggesting sub- 
jects from the Poor Law for decorating 
our house. His genial manner, the 
way you saw a joke dawn in his face, 
added much to the words he spoke. 

The subject of all others which en- 
grossed Mr. Senior’s thoughts in early 
days was the state of the poor. Many 
years afterwards, when I was riding 
with him in the green lanes round 
Hampstead, now, alas, covered with 
houses, he said to me, ‘‘ When I was 
twenty-five I resolved to reform the 
English Poor Laws.”’ His early life at 
home in his father’s parsonage had 
shown him the demoralizing effect of 
the existing system, and in 1830, a few 
days after Lord Melbourne became home 
secretary, he requested Mr. Senior to 
inquire into the subject of combi- 
nations and strikes. The result was 
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a report,! which is still in the annals of 
ithe Home Office. The Royal Commis- 
|sion for the Amendment of the Poor 
| Law, of which my father was the lead- 
ing member, soon followed, and caused 
a complete change in the system of re- 
lief. A knighthood and five hundred 
pounds were offered to Mr. Senior and 
refused by him, but he was very grate- 
ful to Lord Melbourne for appointing 
him one of the twelve masters in chan- 
cery in the year 1836. It was not an 
increase of income but of leisure, which 
he valued far more. He was at that 
time a successful conveyancer. His 
only instructor had been Lord Chancel- 
lor Sugden, who has often told me of 
the visit to his chambers of a middle- 
aged clergyman with his son, whom he 
offered as a pupil. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and from a pupil Mr. Senior 
soon became an intimate friend. The 
work entrusted to him was done so well 
and so rapidly that his teacher acquired 
a high opinion of his talent, and when 
Mr. Sugden took silk Nassau Senior 
succeeded to a great part of his busi- 
ness. He was welcomed to Sugden’s 
house, where his dislike of dancing, 
music, and cards was sometimes em- 





barrassing to his hostess, but he was 
always ready to talk and, still more, to 
listen to any conversation worth hear- 
ing. The career of Lord St. Leonards 
was a very successful one. He was 
born quite in humble life and rose to 
the very top of his profession. I 
once asked him to describe his day. 
** Well,” he replied, ‘I will tell you 
what my life was when I was attorney- 
general. We will begin at three o’clock 
in the morning, when you may imagine 
me staggering with fatigue up the steps 
of my house in? Russell Square on my 
return from the House of Commons, to 
find Lady Sugden waiting for me with 
a cup of tea. I then used to go to bed, 
with strict injunctions to be called at 
six. My briefs were brought to me 
and I set to work for a couple of hours. 

1 Its substance is contained in an article in “ His- 
torical and Philosophical Essays,” by N. W. Senior. 
Vol. ii. Longmans, 1865. 

2 I cannot remember whether it was in Guilford 
Street or Russeli Square. It was somewhere in 





that region. 
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I then had breakfast and slept for a 
short time before I was obliged to at- 
tend consultations, At ten o’clock I 
went into court, and there remained 
until it was time to go to the House, 
where I stayed answering questions 
until the small hours of the morning. 
Often I was called upon to make a 
speech at the end of the debate, and 
so da capo to the next day of toil and 
trouble.” 

On one occasion, when he was lord 
chancellor, he had to reply to the Duke 
of Newcastle, who annoyed him by 
speaking of him constantly as a ‘ law- 
yer.”” He got tired of this, and said, 
**I do not understand why the noble 
dluke is constantly calling me a ‘law- 
yer,’ I have never called him a ‘ states- 
man.’ ”’ 

He went through all this labor, al- 
though he was subject to severe attacks 
of illness. Even these did not person- 


ally injure him, for on his ninetieth 
birthday I took my little children to 
Boyle Farm and heard him make a 
speech to the schoolchildren of the 


neighborhood, to whom he gave this 
féte to commemorate the event, and he 
lived. four years afterwards. He told 
me an amusing story of his being shut 
up in the great lunatic asylum near 
Dublin when he was Irish chancellor. 
He was riding out quite alone before 
breakfast, and thought he would go and 
visit it. All went well till he tried to 
get out, when the officials strenuously 
opposed his departure. ‘* But I am the 
lord chancellor,’ he said. ‘* Ah, I dare 
say,’”? was the answer, ‘‘we have a 
many lord chancellors here.” 

My father was so thoroughly social 
that he used to like us all to sit in his 
room or be running in and out of it. A 
young prig of those days complained 
that he could never see Mr. Senior 
except surrounded by his family. I 
remember once bursting in when I was 
achild and seeing a stout, dark gentle- 
man, whom my father called the Comte 
de Survilliers, alias, King Joseph of 
Spain. There never was a house better 
adapted for society. Lady Duff Gordon 
used to say that ours was the best house 
she knew to meet a friend or to avoid a 
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bore. Sidney Smith used to call it the 
‘* Chapel of Ease to Lansdowne House,”’ 
where, at that time, every one with any 
claim to distinction and celebrity used 
to be gathered round the Mecenas of 
the age. 

Drawn together by the New Poor 
Law, Lord Lansdowne was one of my 
father’s most intimate and _ kindest 
friends. Breakfasts were all the fash- 
ion. When two or three politicians 
wished to lay their heads together, or 
two friends wanted an intimate chat 
without interruption, they asked each 
other to breakfast. My father used to 
breakfast in this way two or three times 
a week with Lord Lansdowne, and con- 
stantly a friend or two dropped in at 
our own table. Lord Dalmeny (father 
of the present Lord Rosebery) was one 
of our most constant and welcome 
guests. Besides these intimate little 
gatherings, breakfast parties were given 
by Lord Lansdowne, Monckton Milnes, 
Bear Ellice, Van der Weyer, and many 
others. My father was very fond of 
giving them, and the most interesting 
and nourishing conversations I ever 
heard were at these parties. They 
would not suit the unwieldy society of 
the present day ; they were too small 
(twelve the very outside, including our- 
selves) to be of any use in paying off 
social debts. The same people were 
invited again and again if they were 
good talkers or listeners, or people that 
others wished to meet. It was the best 
opportunity for general conversation. 
Very few women were invited (Mrs. 
Grote used to say that women were 
non-conductors, and would split a party 
into téte-d-tétes). Noone could say that 
such parties were waste of time, for 
it was more improving to listen to 
Whately, Macaulay, Sidney Smith, Bun- 
sen, Guizot, or Tocqueville than to 
read a chapter of their works. 

Another social function of those days 
was the ride in Rotton Row. It was a 
much more important part of the day 
than it is now. Afternoon parties were 
rare, and voted bores ; and ladies’ days 
of reception, except Sunday afternoons, 
were unknown. It was the custom to 
ride all through the spring and summer 
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from five to seven. Three times a week 
a military band played to a fashionable 
as well as motley audience on foot in 
Kensington Gardens, just before the 
bridge over the Serpentine, and the 
riders used to congregate round on the 
edge of the road. Often the queen in 
her carriage, with her military escort 
and outriders in scarlet liveries, would 
sweep through the Row, and the riders 
form into a hedge on either side, their 
horses reduced to unwilling immobility. 
Then the band would strike up ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,” and loyalty was 
stirred in every breast. Nowhere but 
in London could such a scene take 
place, such an assemblage of fine horses 
and of men and women completely at 
home in their saddles. Any attempt at 
show-off was in bad taste. The em- 
peror, at that time Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, used to mount a fiery steed which 
pranced and curvetted down the Row, 
and excited nothing but ridicule. Peo- 
ple of all sorts and ages rode. Bishops, 


ministers, politicians, idlers, lawyers ; 
besides the gay motes brought out by 


the London season. Early in the forties 
I was promoted to ride with my father, 
and for more than twenty years we 
were joined in turn by nearly all the 
most distinguished men of the day, and 
by no one more frequently than Lord 
Lansdowne, who talked over almost 
every political question with Mr. Senior. 
When in London they met several 
times a week, and when parted they 
kept up a lively correspondence, of 
which I have a great many letters on 
both sides. Lord Lansdowne was like 
my father in one respect. He preferred 
listening to talking, but in a small party 
no one told better stories or was more 
delightful. His kindness and courtesy 
were perfect. He was essentially a 
‘‘grand seigneur,’”’ and he fulfilled all 
the demands made by society on those 
who occupy such an exalted position. 
At Bowood he had a splendid collection 
of pictures, most of which were chosen 
by himself, and Lansdowne House was 
also full of treasures. He'was exceed- 
ingly fond of music, and there never 
were such concerts as those at Lans- 
downe House. It was in the palmy 
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days of the Italian opera, and Mario, 
Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, Tamburini, 
and many others were all heard within 
the walls of that magnificent concert- 
room. None but the best singers of 
the day were admitted to perform. 
Everybody made a point of being punc- 
tual, although the room was so large 
that it never became crowded. The 
royalties, the Duke of Wellington, and 
other great grandees sat in front. Pres- 
ently a thrill went through the audience 
when Lord Lansdowne entered with 
Grisi on his arm and followed by the 
other performers. They always sang 
their best at Lansdowne House for they 
knew how highly ihey were appreciated 
by their courteous host.. The dinner 
and evening parties were equally agree- 
able. Besides all the celebrated peo- 
ple one wished to stare at, one met all 
one’s most agreeable friends. The first 
great party I ever was at was at Lans- 
downe House, and I was introduced to 
the poet Moore, whose last party it was. 
As everybody knows, his cottage was 
near Bowood, where a room was always 
reserved for him and called the Poet’s 
Room. My father spent some time of 
every year at Bowood. There is a good 
story of his being busily engaged in writ- 
ing in a room full of company, to whom 
Moore was singing, and the scratch of 
my father’s pen was by no means an 
agreeable accompaniment. So one of 
the guests said very politely, “‘ You are 
not fond of music, Mr. Senior.”’ ‘* No,” 
said my father, ‘‘ but it does not disturb 
me in the least, pray go on.”’ It was 
not till the year 1850 that I was pro- 
moted to accompany my father in these 
visits. The society was made up of the 
same elements as that at Lansdowne 
House: statesmen, philosophers, au- 
thors, foreigners, distinguished people 
of all sorts, beauties, authoresses, and 
artists. I remember very few musi- 
cians, but very probably my father was 
not invited to the musical parties as he 
was absolutely without ear and had to be 
told when ‘‘ God Save the Queen” was 
played. I remember one visit to Bo- 
wood, when the last four blue coats and 
brass buttons were present— our host 
wore one—the ordinary dinner dress 
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of the beginning of the century, and 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Byng, called in 
those days Poodle Byng; the fourth, 
I think, was Lord John Russell, but 
I am not sure. Sometimes at Christ- 
mas time there was a family party — 
the Howards, Lady Kerry, and Mr. 
Gore, the Flahaults— M. de Flahauit 
was the father of Lady Shelburne (now 
the Dowager Lady Lansdowne). On 
New Year’s day the Calne band came 
to play in the gallery at dinner time, 
and once when they were playing, 
‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’’ I turned to 
Lord Shelburne and said that it must be 
in honor of M. de Flahault (who was 
himseif the original of the ‘jeune et 
beau Dunois.’’) He was sitting on the 
other side and caught what I said, and 
replied, ‘Et j’en ai le droit puisque 
que c’est pour moi que c’était fait.” 
On one occasion Tom Taylor got up 
some very amusing charades. Miss 
Mary Boyle, who was an admirable 
actress, was the prima donna. The 
word was “Gulliver,” and for the 


whole the present governor-general of 


India, then a small boy, was discovered 
lying asleep ; surrounded by the Brob- 
dingnags, of whom Sir Henry Codring- 
ton was one (he was six feet five), and 
with a head on the top of his own pre- 
sented an imposing appearance. In the 
mornings I generally used to walk alone 
with my father, and in the afternoons 
some drove, but my father and I were 
always of the troop of riders who, with 
Lord Lansdowne at their head, went 
scouring over the country. Long be- 
fore my time Miss Edgeworth was stay- 
ing at Bowood with her sister, and on 
the morning fixed for her departure, 
Lord Lansdowne was handing her into 
her carriage and said with his exquisite 
courtesy, ‘‘ 1am sorry you cannot stay 
longer,’’ whereupon she replied, ‘* Oh ! 
but, my lord, we can.” The trunks 
were taken off, the carriage sent away, 
and the ladies returned, to the conster- 
nation of their hosts. 

There was nothing aristocratic in 
Lord Lansdowne’s appearance. He 
was small and spare ; he had very bushy 
grey eyebrows and by no means regu- 
lar features ; but when he began to 
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speak his voice, manner, and enuncia- 
tion proclaimed him the grand seigneur 
which I have said he was. It was euri- 
ous that he retained the pronunciation 
of his own early days —called Rome 
Room, obliged obleeged, China Chany, 
and so forth. 

The painter Turner’s old caretaker 
does not seem to have been gifted with 
penetration, for one of Lord Lans- 
downe’s favorite stories was of her 
calling to him up the area of the house: 
in Queen Anne Street where Turner 
stored his pictures, ‘‘ Please be you the 
cat’s-meat man?’ Another of his. 
stories was of driving home in the 
afternoon from Holland House with 
the Lord Dudley of those days —a sin- 
gularly absent man given to talk to 
himself. When they reached the turn- 
pike at Hyde Park Corner, Lord Dudley 
began soliloquizing, ‘‘ I suppose I must. 
ask this man to dinner. It’s a great 
bore, I don’t want him.’”? So Lordi 
Lansdowne began in his turn, “ I hope 
I shan’t be obliged to dine with this 
man. It’s a great nuisance, he gives 
shocking bad dinners.’’ This consider- 
ation would not really have had much 
weight in Lord Lansdowne’s mind, for 
he told us that when the French ambas- 
sador, M. de St. Aulaire, left London, 
the Lansdownes inherited his chef. <Af- 
ter a short time the cook gave warning,, 
and when asked what he had to complain 
of, said that ‘‘ there was nothing against. 
M. and Madame de Lansdowne ; but 
they never said anything about the din- 
ners, and flesh and blood couldn’t stand 
it.”’ So they began to praise and blame, 
and the cook was happy. Lord Lans-. 
downe was extremely near-sighted, and 
used to say that he knew his friends 
better by their backs than by their 
faces. He had a royal power of stand- 
ing, which was sometimes embarrassing 
to the person to whom he was talking. 

Our last visit to Bowood was in the 
winter of 1862-63. For the last few 
years as I drove through what were 
called the Golden Gates of the park, I 
had not been able to help saying, ‘“‘ We 
shall probably never come here again,’” 
and my father answered rather impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ You have said that so often. 
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I am quite tired of hearing it.”” But 
this was the last time for host and 
guest. Lord Lansdowne died from the 
effects of a fall not many weeks after 
we left, and the next year was the last 
of my father’s life. 

M. C. M. SIMpPson. 


From Temple Bar. 
JOEL GARSIDE. 
BY MRS. WOODS. 
AUTHOR OF “ A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.” 

RATTAT-AT-RATTAT-AT. 

Once more Mr. Charles fell upon the 
shabby door and delivered a thundering 
volley of knocks with the handle of his 
immaculate umbrella. He could hear 
some one moving within, but the door 
remained obstinately closed. Outside 
it was bitterly cold. Below him the 


narrow street, so steep it broke here 
and there into steps, plunged down 
apparently into a pit of gathering dark- 
ness, but really into the crowded centre 
of the little town, whose tall chimneys 


and huddled roofs he could still discern 
distinct in the black and white of twi- 
light and snow. The house before 
which he stood was the last; beyond 
it lay a white, desolate world, whose 
boundary of hills could be half per- 
ceived, half divined against the sky. 
The snow, in some temporary thaw, 
had slipped down the roofs, and lay 
curling and hanging in long sheets and 
fantastic festoons over the eaves of the 
houses, where irregular fringes of ici- 
cles were hanging too. The street was 
loneiy and almost dark, except for the 
long windows of the garrets, brightly 
lighted behind their lattice panes, and 
showing sometimes the silhouettes of 
looms and of figures moving behind 
them. As the young man stood stamp- 
ing with cold and impatience in the 
frosty dusk, he could hear all about 
him the click-clack of the busy shuttles. 
Presentiy he heard the thud and clink 
of a heavy zinc pail deposited on the 
stone floor ; immediately afterwards a 
Niagara of ice-cold and remarkably 
dirty water burst from under the door, 
dashed over his feet, and so flowed 
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down the steps. With something be- 
tween a shriek and an execration the 
young man jumped to one side, and al- 
most at the same moment a voice pro- 
ceeding from the crack under the door 
whence the flood had issued, said in a 
measured and stately tone, — 

“*T beg your pardon, sir. Now I am 
able to see your boots, I perceive you 
are not Mrs. Joshua Higgs.”’ 

Now the door was unbolted, and, 
opening a crack, showed a section of a 
tall, loose-jointed man over sixty, with 
spectacles, a bald forehead, a long, 
shaven upper lip, and a thin grey beard. 
When he saw Charles he immediately 
flung the door wide open, exclaiming, — 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Charles, my dear, pray 
walk in! You have had a most ungra- 
cious reception, I fear; but I am sure 
you will excuse me when I tell you I 
mistook you for my niece.” 

‘*Is that the way you usually receive 
ladies, Joel Garside ?’’ asked Mr. 
Charles sternly, pulling off his snow 
boots. Joel smiled a slow, indulgent 
smile. 

*¢ Ladies! Oh dear me, Charles! I 
cannot even imagine what I should do 
were a lady to honor my humble roof. 
But as I told you, I mistook you for a 
female relative.’’ 

The narrow passage in which they 
stood was rendered narrower by a row 
of large wooden boxes placed on their 
sides against the wall, and converted 
into bookcases. The stone floor was 
wet, and the unprotected flame of the 
gas jet waved this way and that in the 
violent draught. It was here that Joel 
commonly entertained his visitors. 
The habit had been originally engen- 
dered by a jealous dislike of admitting 
strangers or indifferent persons to his 
sanctum, but it was now exercised me- 
chanically. 

‘**T suppose we must talk in the pas- 
sage,’’ said Charles resignedly ; ‘ but 
it’s beastly cold.” 

*¢ Walk in, Charles, walk in, I beg ! ”’ 
cried Joel, opening the door of his par- 
lor with alacrity. ‘‘ You are well aware 
that my little apartment is hardly fit to 
receive visitors, but you are always 
welcome,” 
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' Joel Garside had a precise, elaborate 
manner of speech. He treated his syl- 
lables with judicial impartiality, giving 
to each its meed of careful enunciation, 
and disdaining to curtail the meanest 
verb that is. He spoke like a man who 
reads more than he talks, and without 
a trace of his native dialect ; unless the 
exuberance of his ‘“‘h,’? which he in- 
serted at every available point in his 
words, might be reckoned as such. 

Mr. Charles entered the parlor and 
seated himself on the table, opening his 
fur coat, and showing evening dress 
beneath. The slim young figure, with 
the bright hair and clear-cut features, 
strikingly blonde in the rich setting of 
the sealskin collar, brought a strange, 
incongruous note of luxury and grace 
into the little parlor. Not that it was 
poverty-stricken, but it was bare of 
furniture and encumbered with books. 
There were books on the sofa, books 
on the chairs, and books innumerable 
on the floor; not in any disorder, but 
piled up regularly, one on the top of 
the other. 

‘* And what does Mrs. Higgs say to 
you, Joel, when she does get in?” 
asked Charles. 

‘*T scarcely like to repeat to an edu- 
cated man like you, Charles, what a 
coarse, ignorant person like Mrs. Higgs 
is capable of saying,’ returned Joel, 
seating himself with as much dignity as 
he could on a chair, already occupied 
by-two quarto volumes and several oc- 
tavos ; “* but since you will have it, I 
will tell you. She personally insults 
me,’? he paused. ‘She says,’’—he 
drew himself up and breathed rather 
hard — * she actually says that — that I 
have come toa time of life when it is 
my duty to make my last will and testa- 
ment. Imagine it, Charles! She says 
this to a man like myself, in his very 
prime, and likely, as I frequently tell 
Rebecca Higgs, to outlive her and most 
of his relatives. Yes, she calls upon 
me to make my last will and testament.” 

‘“*T suppose she wants to secure 
your money for young Higgs,” replied 
Charles. 

** No, sir ; I will say for Rebecca it is 
mainly a sense of family duty that leads 
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her to conduct herself thus. The Gar- 
sides ignorantly suppose it to be an 
offence and a disgrace to a respectable 
family should any member of it leave 
his money away from his blood rela- 
tions. They are suspicious, and they 
suspect — they suspect me of I know 
not what. Oh, what will they not say 
over my grave —such of them, I mean, 
as may survive to see it?” 

Joel rose, and seizing a duster, began 
vehemently to polish the chair on which 
he was sitting, as though to work off 
the irritation caused by the intolerable 
reflection that men, and more particu- 
larly women, of the tribe of Garside 
might yet live to make observations 
over his grave, to which he would not 
be in a position to reply. 

“You have not given them a hint 
about the Institution ?”’ said Charles 
interrogatively. 

Joel shook his head slowly with an 
air of infinite sagacity. 

‘You must pardon my continuing 
my household operations,”’ he said in a 
minute. ‘*One that’s gone would un- 
der any circumstances be sadly shocked 
at the state of the room, could she re- 
turn ; but I should not like to think she 
would be positively unable to sit down 
without soiling her dress.”’ 

**You could easily get some woman 
to do all that for you,’’ suggested 
Charles. 

“Oh no, my dear,’ replied Joel 
promptly and emphatically. 

“Why not, Joel?” 

Joel smiled his slow smile, that curled 
up the corners of his straight-lipped 
mouth, and at the same time, by some 
law of its mechanism, drew the eyelids 
down almost over his eyes. It gave 
him a look of immense superiority to 
his interlocutor, of profound and subtle 
wisdom. 

‘¢ She would marry me,” he said. 

“Oh, I'd back you to defend your- 
self,’’ replied Charles carelessly. 

Joel looked at him, smiled again, and 
shook his head. 

** Ah, Charles,’’ he said solemnly, ‘I 
have often been surprised that no one 
has yet married you.” 

In the course of his dusting he had 
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come to the mantelpiece. <A pair of 
brass candlesticks stood on it, a china 
shepherd and shepherdess, and two 
faded daguerreotypes in gilt frames. 
In one were still visible the outlines of 
a boy and girl, stuck up side by side in 
their Sunday clothes ; from the other 
looked forth dimly, with blurred eyes, 
the merest suggestion of a dark, hand- 
some Lancashire face. These daguerr- 
otypes were all that remained to Joel 
Garside of wife and children, all dead 
within one fatal week five-and-twenty 
years ago. 

‘*T am aware,’ he said with a sigh, 
‘that this dusting takes up time which 
might be more profitably employed in 
study, but how could I suffer a strange 
and probably careless female to handle 
my Lairs and Penaits.”’ And he rubbed 


the faded face of his wife’s portrait 
gently and carefully. 

**T mustn’t stay,’’ said Charles, rising. 
**T just came to bring you a little con- 
tribution to your library, which I picked 
up in Paris.”’ 

He handed his friend a small and 


beautifully bound edition of ‘Don 
Quixote ’’ in the original. 

** Ts it worthy of the Institution, Joel ? 
I thought it pretty.” 

‘* Pretty enough, very pretty. But 
you consider the outsides of books too 
much, Charles,” returned Joel, putting 
on another pair of spectacles, and mi- 
nutely examining the two little vol- 
umes. ‘You are ignorant of the very 
elements of bibliography, and would be 
easily imposed upon by the merest 
forgery. However, this appears to be 
genuine, so far as I can at present as- 
certain. Thank you very kindly, my 
dear. It is like your goodness to have 
thought of your old friend when far 
away in the city of pleasure.” 

‘¢ How’s the Institution getting on ?”’ 
asked Charles, fastening his coat. 

Joel’s eyes lit up. He stooped his 
head and spoke low, as though some 
one might be listening. 

‘The Institootion is all settled,’ he 
said. Charles had known it settled and 
unsettled again twenty times in the 
course of the last ten years. 

‘It will without doubt,’’ continued 
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Joel, ‘‘take the form of an additional 
room to the Free Library, to be called 
the Garside Library. I have paced the 
ground behind the present building, 
and find it ample for the purpose. My 
funds are already more than sufficient 
to build the room, though not to pay a 
librarian. Oh! Mr. Charles, sir, what 
a lesson it will be to the people of this 
town when they see what a citizen, a 
working man like themselves, can 
achieve ! There will be an inscription 
over the door in gilt letters commemo- 
rating Polly — conjux delectissima or 
amatissina, and me. I intend to com- 
pose it this very evening, and will 
bring it to you for your criticism and 
approval.” 

‘*T am afraid my opinion is not worth 
your taking,” replied the young man. 

‘* No, Charles, I know very well it 
is not, but who is there in this town 
who is capable of assisting me? It is 
such an unliterary place. Wykes the 
bookseller was telling me a fortnight 
ago his trade goes from bad to worse. 
However, as I was saying to him, it is 
not much wonder when he leaves that 
old tatterdemalion to mind the shop, 
with his elbows through his sleeves, 
and generally reading, so that he is 
quite unaware of a customer’s presence. 
Give me your boots, Charles, and I will 
put them on for you. There! Good- 
night, my dear, and mind you do not 
fall, for the steps are a mass of ice.”’ 

So he let out Mr. Charles, and re- 
turned to the parlor. Saturday was 
one of the feast-days he allowed him- 
self twice a week, when he baked a 
piece of meat and had in a fresh jug of 
beer. On other days he consumed the 
residue of the meat cold, and the res- 
idue of the beer flat, or even mingled 
with water. Sometimes on these feast- 
nights wild visions of luxury would float 
before his mind’s eye? What was it 
like to live in a house with two or three 
parlors filled with bookcases, to keep 
servants, and have something different 
for supper every night? Perhaps he 
had really got enough money to do that 
if he pleased. The idea would be mo- 
mentarily attractive, but after all there 
was the Institution to be considered. 
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At supper to-night he thought of noth- 
ing but that and the inscription which 
ras to be placed over the door. 
kept a bit of paper by his plate, and 
wrote upon it as ideas occurred to him. 
Bibliothecam hane concivibus suis — he 
began ; then having got as far as In 
memoriam conjugis amatissime, he 
started again with Fundator civis bene- 
volus. 

So absorbed was he that a low knock 
at the street door passed unnoticed. At 
length a sharp tap aroused his atten- 
tion, and muttering between annoy- 
ance and surprise, for his visitors were 
generally few and far between, he went 
out into the passage. He placed the 
candle on the stone floor, and lying 
down on his stomach, applied his eye 
to the crack under the door through 
which he had reconnoitred Mr. Charles’s 
extremities. He could not make out 
much, but it was sufticient to assure 
him that his visitor was not Mrs. Higgs ; 
accordingly he opened the door a very 
little. One of the few and small gas- 
lamps in the street stood beside it, so 
that he could see pretty plainly the 
meagre figure of a small, elderly man, 
with grey, unkempt locks falling from 
under the shapeless wideawake that 
shadowed his face. His elbows were 
through the thin coat buttoned over his 
chest, and the ends of his trousers were 
frayed. He carried five or six books 
under his arm. 

‘* Mr. Garside, I think ? ”’ he said. 

Joel acknowledged his identity. 

‘I’ve served you in Mr. Wykes’s 


shop, Mr. Garside, but I dare say you | 


” 


don’t remember me. 

Joel now 
tatterdemalion he had blamed Wykes 
for keeping in his shop. He opened 
the door rather wider. 

‘*T remember you perfectly, sir,’ he 
said. ‘*Has Mr. Wykes sent you to 
me ? ”’ 

‘* No. Icame on my own account,”’ 
replied the man, with some hesitation, 
and paused. 

** Indeed!” said Joel. 

‘**T have noticed you in the shop, Mr. 
(iarside. You were the only customer 
that seemed to have any taste for old 


, 


He | 


recognized the man, the | 
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| books, and 
| scholar.’’ 
‘*T have acquired a few languages, 
sir, ancient and modern,’’ returned 
| Joel, relaxing a little. 
| ‘* Well, I fancy you’re the only man 
|in this cursed den of a town that’s 
likely to value a good book two 
straws.” 

‘*¢ The people ‘of this town are exceed- 
ingly ignorant and uneducated,” replied 
Joel, still further mollified. 

‘“*T know that. I don’t want to part 
with my books,”’ he pressed his burden 
convulsively to his side. ‘ But there, 
I suppose I must. And I thought if 
they’d got to go, you were the only man 
I’d care to bring them to.”’ 

** Are those the books ?”’ asked Joel, 
adjusting his spectacles and stretching 
out a hand. 

“Yes. But it’s precious cold out 
here, Mr. Garside,’’ returned the man, 
with a shiver. 

*¢ Well, you may come in.” 

Joel made way for him to pass, and 
|closed the door after him. The man 
'took off his battered and rusty wide- 
awake, showing thin grey hair matted 
over a brow of unusual development in 
proportion to the small and sunken 
features beneath it. He leaned against 
a case of books, and looked on with a 
certain suppressed eagerness as Joel 
Garside turned over the volumes he 
had brought. They were a few old 
plays, and a Virgil of no particular 
merit. Joel peered into them, wonder- 
ing how much he should offer. He did 
not want them, but he wished to assist 
the poor fellow, who had evidently 
come down in the world. Meantime 
the man turned away and began to ex- 
amine the books near him. 

‘* Ah!”’ he cried in a minute or two, 
laying his hand on a fine Boccaccio in 
three volumes, while his sunken eyes 
kindled under their shaggy brows ; 
‘*now I wonder if this is genuine ! ”’ 

‘Genuine !”’ exclaimed Joel. Then, 
**T do not wonder, sir, that you are sur- 
prised at seeing so valuable a book in 
| 8 exposed a position. It is a tempo- 
rary arrangement, but careless, I ad- 

mit.”’ 


they tell me you’re a 
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** May I look at it ?”’ asked the man 
quickly, fidgeting with the top of it. 

‘“‘ Certainly, sir,’ replied Joel, with 
condescension. ‘* That book caught my 
eye in Paris, when our Mr. Charles 
took me to see the Exposition. I 
scarcely knew the value of it at the 
time, but I have since been made 
aware that it was a complete bargain, 
and, from the point of view of the 
book-collector, perhaps the gem of the 
entire Instit of my library.”’ 

His visitor had wetted a not over- 
clean forefinger and was turning the 
pages. 

**Yes,’’ he said, pausing. ‘ Yes, it 
is the Venice counterfeit. I thought 
so. And an uncommon clever forgery 
it is, to be sure.” 
‘“* Forgery!” exclaimed Joel indig- 
nantly. ‘* What do you mean, sir? <A 
gentleman much better acquainted with 
such matters than you are likely to be 
has examined my Boccaccio and highly 
commended it.’’ 

‘Very likely,’? returned his visitor 
composedly. ‘‘ He didn’t happen to 
know about the misprints in the orig- 
inal. Look here now, on page eight, 
there’s giornata. In the real article 
you’d find giornat. Wrong, of course, 
so the Venice printer put it right, and 
a fool for his pains ! ” 

Joel bent his brows on the little man, 
and cleared his throat several times be- 
fore he trusted himself to speak. 

‘* Do you say this Boccaccio is a for- 
gery ?”’ he asked at length, with the 
most awful slowness and solemnity. 

‘Oh, yes, it’s the counterfeit right 
enough,’? returned the other, una- 
bashed. 

‘‘Name your authority,’? said Joel, 
burning with repressed scorn and in- 
dignation, but still endeavoring to be 
judicial. 

The man sat down on the overturned 
zine pail which still stood in the pas- 
sage, and thought. 

“It’s no good,” he sighed, passing 
his hand through his hair; “I can’t 
remember. I can’t—can’t remember 
anything.”’ 

Joel drew an audible breath 
through his contracted nostrils. 


up 
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‘*Then you must excuse my refusing 
to accept your statement,’’ he replied, 
triumphant but still dignified. The 
man shrugged his shoulders and an- 
swered nothing. Joel turned to the 
books again, composing his ruffled feel- 
ings, and considering what he should 
offer for them. 

“Tf you don’t want those, I have 
some others you might like better— 
Greek plays,” said the man at length. 
He spoke slowly, hesitatingly, as though 
with reluctance. ‘ Euripides, for in- 
stance.” 

*“*Oh, indeed!” returned Joel, with 
awakened interest. ‘‘ What have you 
got of Euripides? I should be willing 
to purchase a nice edition containing 
the ‘Iphigenia’ (he pronounced it 
Hiphigenya) ‘in Tauride’ and _ the 
‘ Iphigenia in’ 4 

“‘TIphigeneia, Iphigeneia!’’  inter- 
posed the little man irritably ; ‘‘ that’s 
the right way to pronounce it.”’ 

Joel drew himself up. 

*¢ You, sir,” he said, ‘‘ may call it so 
if you please. I call it Hiphigenya.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s not what I please,’’ returned 
the man, rising, ‘it’s the right way. 
You’re no scholar ; it’s easy enough to 
see that. Look at me—Iam. I was 
educated at Rugby School till I was 
fifteen, and if my father hadn’t failed 
and blown his brains out, I should be a 
great gun at Oxford by this time. But 
he was made to study books, not to sell 
them. So was I. And now I’ve got 
to sell them, I’ve got to! ”’ 

*“T do not care where you were 
educated,” said Joel, with concentrated 
scorn. ‘* You must be without com- 
mon intelligence if you suppose the 
pronunciation of dead languages to be 
anything but an arbitrary convention. 
Scholars of different nationalities pro- 
nounce them differently. I have an 
undoubted right to say Hiphigenya if I 
choose. I shall continue to do so.”’ 

**Oh, pray do as you please,” replied 
the little man, with rising excitement ; 
‘‘it’s nothing to me. Only as long as 
you choose to say Hiphigenya you 
mustn’t expect to pass as a scholar 
with educated men, whatever you may 
do in this beastly manufacturing hole. 
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And to think that IJ am obliged to part 
with my books to you—to you! Oh, 
it’s a queer world ! ” 

Joel’s wrath could no longer be re- 
strained; he trembled with indigna- 
tion. 

‘‘T will not continue to be insulted 
in my own house by a beggarly fellow 
like you, a tatterdemalion no better 
than a scarecrow. Begone, sir, and 
take your worthless books with you.” 

He pushed them towards the man, 
who gathered them together with weak, 
trembling fingers, and broke out fiercely 
in a voice that was also weak and trem- 
bling. ‘* You ignorant, conceited old 
donkey! You’ve missed a find ; you’ve 
missed a bargain. Serve you right. 
Hiphigenya, indeed! Ha, ha! Igno- 
ramus ! ” 

This last epithet was a Parthian dart, 


sent through the door just as he was) 


closing it behind him. In a moment 
Joel appeared outside on the doorstep. 
The moon was now shining brightly on 
the snow in the deserted street. 

‘*What did you call me, sir?” he 


asked, with the same awful and judicial 
solemnity with which he had met the 
man’s imputations on the character of 
his Boccaccio. 

‘**Tgnoramus !” called the other, go- 


ing away; “Ignoramus!’’ Then he 
went on for a bit, turned again and re- 
peated, “‘Ignoramus!”’ with a weak, 
hoarse laugh. 

‘‘ Hignoramus yourself, you tatterde- 
malion !’’ shouted Joel, coming down 
into the street. 

His antagonist, who had continued 
his retreat, faced about, his feeble 
voice strengthened by excitement. 

**So you pretend to know Greek! ”’ 
he cried. ‘* You impostor ! ” 

Joel’s dignity would hold out no 
longer. He bounded forward, waving 
his long arms threateningly. ‘If tha 
doesna hold tha ——”’ he began, and 
then breaking off abruptly ; *‘ how dare 
you insult and blacken my character, 
you ignorant scoundrel! Begone, I 
say!” 

‘* Hark at him !”’ shrieked the little 
man mockingly ; ‘* why, he can’t even 


pronounce English properly ! ” 
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The neighbors hearing the loud an- 
gry voices in the silent street, looked 
out of their windows. The moon was: 
shining straight up the street, showing: 
the meagre little figure of the ragged 
scholar dark against the snow. He 
stood facing his adversary, his elbows: 
pressing his books against his sides, the 
cold night-wind blowing about his thin 
garments. Much further up the figure 
of Joel presented itself to the aston- 
ished gaze of his neighbors, who had 





‘seldom or never before seen him leave 
his house after he had returned from 
his day’s work at the mill. It stood or 
rather danced there long and lean, and 
| behind it a black shadow, immeasur- 
‘ably longer and leaner, danced too in 
| grotesque gigantic mimicry of his ges- 
ticulations. 

*¢ You insolent vagabond,”’ he shout- 
ed, striding forward again. “If you 
|don’t be off I’ll give you such a les- 
son.” 

‘““T’ve given you a lesson anyhow, 
and gratis too,” interrupted the other, 
backing a little as Joel advanced. 
‘*You won’t forget to say Iphigeneia 
next time.”’ 

**T shall adhere to my own pronun- 
ciation, sir,’’ returned Joel fiercely. 

** No, no ; you’ll say Iphigeneia — for 
my sake, do.” 

‘“¢ Hiphigenya ! ”’ yelled Joel, “* Hiphi- 
genya! Hiphigenya! There!” he 
yelled in a crescendo, and at every word 
advanced a stride nearer to his foe. 

The little man retreated hastily till 
he reached the turn of the street where 
it narrowed, and, breaking into steps, 
plunged down out of the moonlight into. 
black shadow. There, as though struck 
by a sudden thought, he turned, and 
shifting all his books under one arm 
stretched out the other, and pointing a 
trembling finger at Joel, began to laugh. 
It was a thin, ghostly cackle of a laugh, 
but somehow he contrived to put into it 
a whole world of scorn and derision. 
It was too much for Joel. 

“Tf tha doesna hold tha 
noise,’’ he roared, bounding 
‘all gi’ tha the biggest hidin’ 

The rest was lost in the rush of his 
onset. In a moment he had grasped 


domned 
forward, 
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his adversary by the shoulders and was 
shaking him violently backwards and 
forwards as a nurse shakes a naughty 
child. The poor creature was indeed 
hardly stronger than a child, and when 
Joel loosed him he fell down two steps 
and lay there with his books scattered 
all round him. Joel, ashamed of his 
own violence, picked him up in silence, 
set him on his feet, brushed the snow 
from his clothes, and restored his books 
to him without saying a word. The 
little man took them, also without a 
word, turned, and went hurrying and 
stumbling down the steep, ice-coated 
steps. The gulf of darkness swallowed 
him, while Joel paused panting — for 
he was not accustomed to exertion — at 
the top of the steps, and listened to the 
sound of his enemy’s retreat. The 
footsteps ceased, and for a minute all 
was silence ; then once more a ghostly 
cackle of laughter ascended to the 
listener’s ears, and a thin voice from 
somewhere far away down there in the 
darkness reiterated ,— 

‘‘Tgnoramus ! Ignoramus ! 
mus ! ”’ 


Ignora- 


The next morning being Sunday, 
Joel Garside was walking through the 
town in company with Mr. Charles, 
whom he had accidentally met. He 
carried a large paper bag in his hand, 
for he was going as usual to renew the 
flowers on his wife’s grave, although 
the bitter frost must certainly in a few 
hours destroy the white narcissus and 
purple violets which he purposed to lay 
there. The two friends were walking 
through a small street, and a squalid 
one compared to most of those in the 
prosperous little manufacturing town. 
Joel, with his hand on Mr. Charles’s 
arm, was eagerly reciting the different 
versions of his Latin inscription and 
asking Mr. Charles’s opinion, chiefly as 
it appeared for the pleasure of having 
some one with whom to differ. Pres- 
ently they came to a little crowd col- 
lected round an open door, by which a 
policeman stood on guard. The people 
all looked grave — even agitated — and 
talked to each other in hushed voices, 
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‘‘What’s the matter?” 
Charles. 

A wrinkled old woman with a shawl 
over her head turned round and caught 
him by the arm. 

‘“‘Eh, dear, Charles!’’ she cried, 
‘it’s shocking, that it is!’ 

** What is it? ’? he asked again. 

“Why, lad, there’s a mon clemmed 
—clemmed to death i’ the night i’ that 
poor moithering woman Shaw’s garret.’” 

‘Ay, mester, that’s it,’ said a re- 
spectably dressed man, ‘a poor chap 
dead of cold and hunger at our doors, 
as you may say.”’ 

‘“Eh, that’s bad!” ejaculated Joel 
Garside. 

“Terrible!” exclaimed 
** Do you know who he is ?”’ 

‘*A Londoner, a’m thinking,’’ an- 
swered another, ‘‘a mon that used to 
sit i? the beuk shop up yonder, in 
Westgate Street.” 

Joel went suddenly pale and clutched 
hold of Mr. Charles. 

‘“*Mr. Charles, sir,’”? he whispered, 
‘“*T must go in—there’s some mistake 
here, I’m sure.”’ 

** Why on earth should you go in, 
Joel?” asked Charles, a little pet- 
tishly. . 

**Oh, my dear, do not inquire ; but I 
must, indeed I must. I shall know no 
peace till I have ascertained the facts.’’ 

The policeman allowed them to pass, 
telling them they would find no one in 
the house except the doctor and Mrs. 
Shaw, to whom it belonged. The gar- 
ret was easily found, for the ladder 
leading to it was immediately at the 
head of the stairs, and Charles climbed 
up, followed more slowly by Joel. It 
was a small garret, which had formerly 
held Shaw’s loom, but his widow had 
sold it. Several broken panes in the 
window were plastered over with news+ 
paper, but there had been no pretence 
of mending the skylight, which also 
had a broken pane. A large wooden 
bedstead almost filled the garret, which 
had no other furniture except a cracked 
jug and basin, and a rough deal box. 
On the bed, with the knees drawn up 
and the head, with its grey, dishevelled 
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hair, thrown back upon the bolster, lay 
the emaciated body of a man, turning 
up to the white sky above a face lined 
and wizened, not so much with years 
as with misery and Litter revolt. 

‘‘Do you know what he died of, doc- 
tor ?’’ asked Joel abruptly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose it might be heart-disease —or a 
stroke ? ”” 

‘‘I’m afraid there’s no need to sup- 
pose either,’ answered the doctor; 
** just look at the poor creature —he’s a 
mere skeleton. Besides, be had noth- 
ing on but a shirt and his wretched 
coat and trousers, and you see what the 
bed’s like.” 

There was nothing on it but an old, 
<olored, cotton tablecloth which the 
doctor had drawn off the body. Noth- 
ing except five or six books which the 
man seemed to have dropped beside 
him when he lay down. Joel knew the 
look of them but too well. 

‘It was the coldest night we have 
had for thirty years,’’ resumed the doc- 
tor. ‘* There is no doubt the poor fel- 
low was starved to death.”’ 


‘¢ Well, but he was in Wykes’s shop,”’ 


argued Joel. ‘*He must have been 
earning a wage.’ 

‘* Not above a few shillings a week, 
sir, when he was in work,”’ interposed 
Mrs. Shaw, who was standing by the 
doctor with her apron to her eyes, 
*“*and Mr. Wykes he dismissed the poor 
gentleman a fortnight ago. He said as 
times were bad, and the customers had 
complained of him.”’ 

Mrs. Shaw was a south-countrywoman 
of the helpless widow type. 

** Did you know he was ina state of 
destitution ?”’ asked the doctor. 

‘¢ Lor, sir, I’ve enough to do to think 
of myself and the children,” returned 
Mrs. Shaw, with a fresh burst of tears. 
*¢ My lodger, he mostly locked his door 
when he went out. He paid the rent 
reg’lar till last Saturday, but I’ve said 
to him times and times, ‘ Why hever 
don’t you sell them rubbishing books 
and get yourself something a bit com- 
fortable ?’ He never would try till yes- 
terday evening, and then he went out 
to sell some of them but I don’t know 
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if he did, for we were in bed when he 
came home.”’ 

** Couldn’t get anything for them, no 
doubt, poor fellow,’ said the doctor, 
taking up a volume and glancing at it. 

‘‘ There’s a lot more in the box, sir,” 
said Mrs. Shaw. 

The doctor turned to go, telling her 
to come down-stairs with him, They 
were already both on the ladder when 
Joel called out, — 

‘Stop, sir; stop, ma’am! It is my 
wish to pay this unfortunate person’s 
rent. Also the funeral expenses.”’ 

Mrs. Shaw’s voice was heard below 
in profuse thanks, and the doctor, 
whose legs only had as yet disappeared, 
paused. 

“Very kind, sir, I’m sure. 
won’t you look at the books ? 
may be worth a few shillings.”’ 

Charles opened the deal box. It was 
full of books, and he began to turn 
them over, while Joel remained stand- 
ing with his back towards him. Pres- 
ently Charles made an exclamation. 

‘¢ Do come here, Joel!” 

Joel turned a woe-begone counte- 
nance on him and slowly approached. 

** Just look at that,’ said Charles ex- 
citedly, thrusting two faded but beauti- 
fully bound octavo volumes into his 
hands. It was an ‘ Aldine Euripides,’ 
dated 1503. Joel looked at the title- 
page languidly and handed it back. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘it is undoubtedly 
worth some money.”’ 

‘‘There are several good Delphins 
here,’”? Charles resumed, placing the 
books carefully on the floor. “If the 
poor fellow had only known ! ”’ 

Joel made no reply, and Charles con- 
tinued his researches. 

‘*There’s hardly a book that’s not 
good of its kind,’ he observed after a 
while. ‘‘ By Jove, here’s Pine’s Hor- 
ace! I wonder where the fellow picked 
them up. He can’t have known their 
value or he would have sold them. 
Probably that born fool Wykes refused 
to make him an offer. What an awful 
pity he didn’t bring them to you or me, 
Joel. Well, it’s a very sad business, 
but the poor thing’s gone beyond our 
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help now. These books of his will pay 
his landlady over and over again and 
bury him handsomely. You: must buy 
them for the Institution, Joel; they’ll 
make a beautiful shelf all by them- 
selves,” 

He was holding out the Horace to 
Joel, who took it mechanically, but did 
not look at it. There was a _ pause, 
then Joel thrust it back upon the young 
wan. 

**Don’t,” he said in a smothered 
voice, ‘* don’t, sir.”’ 

Then clasping his hands on _ the 
weoden ball that terminated the bed- 
post, he bowed his face on them and 
cried with an exceeding bitter cry. 

*¢ Lad, lad, tha doesna know. A’ma 
bad-hearted mon, a bad-hearted, on- 
merciful mon, is whataam. Eh, dear! 
Eh, dear! What ’ud she say if she 
were here to see it ?”’ 

Mr. Charles rose and laid his hand 
on Joel’s shoulder. 

‘** My dear old boy,” he said, ‘ do tell 
me what is the matter.”’ 

Joel controlled himself by an effort 
and stood up. 

“Charles, my dear, I will ‘endeavor | 
to tell you. He did come to me. He 
brought me those books yonder,”’ point- 
ing to the bed, ‘‘ yesterday evening. | 
It was bitter cold, and I kept him stand- 
ing on my doorstep. You yourself | 
have often complained of the cold| 
there, and so did he last night. Think, 
my dear, I had a warm fire and a good 
supper in my parlor, and I never asked | 
this poor, starving fellow-creature in to | 
share it. No, I let him freeze in the 


passage ; because I am well-clad and | bed. 


not sensitive to cold myself, I gave no| 
thought to his sensations. I might | 
have saved him—TI sent him naked 
and hungry away, and, now, there he 
lies.” Joel’s hard, grey cheeks were 
wet with tears, and his voice trembled. 

‘But he didn’t tell you he was in 
want, did he, Joei?’’ Mr. Charles 
rather affirmed than asked. 

‘No, sir. He brought a few books 
for sale, among the least valuable, as it 
now appears, in his collection. I did 
not want them, but I saw he was in bad 
circumstances, and I was about to pur- 


}and wounded his feelings. 
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chase them, when he ofiended my 
pride, my miserable pride and vanity, 
and instead I drove him from me with 
angry words —I might almost say with 
blows.”’ 

“Probably the poor fellow was 
rough and embittered by misery,’’ said 
Charles. ‘‘ You couldn’t tell he was 
starving.” 

** T ought to have observed his miser- 
able looks,’’ returned Joel. ‘* As you 
say, the unfortunate creature was doubt- 
less irritable through starvation, and 
having received a better education than 
most persons of his class, he was anx- 
ious to show it off. He made some ill- 
judged remarks on my books and pre- 
soomed to correct my pronunciation 
according to some conventional rule he 
had been taught.”’ 

“And you _ naturally 
Charles began. 

**Oh, do not talk of naturally !’’ Joel 
broke in. ‘* You wouldn’t feel it natu- 
ral yourself, Charles, if you had driven 
a fellow-creature out to die. Yes, I 
drove him away —I insulted his rags 
I even per- 
haps deprived him of the only consola- 
tion he had left to him — his confidence 
in his own learning. And it is too 
late now to make amends’’—he ap- 
proached nearer to the dead man with 
his hands clasped — *‘ It is too late now 
to confess my fault and ask his forgive- 
ness.”’ 

Charles laid his hand on Joel’s shoul- 
der and the two friends stood so for 
minute, side by side, looking at the 
| wasted remnant of mortality upon the 
Then the elder sighed deeply, 
and drawing a large handkerchief from 
|his pocket, slowly wiped away the 
| traces of his tears. 

‘“*T should like to do something for 
him, my dear,” he said; ‘‘it is poor 
work only giving money. Do you put 
away the books and I will arrange 
| things a bit decently.”’ 

Charles turned away while Joel com- 
posed the dead man’s limbs and crossed 
his hands upon his breast. Then he 
went to his large paper bag which he 
|had placed on the floor by the book- 
‘box. He lifted it and paused as though 
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irresolute. At length he took out the 
violets and the great bunch of white 
narcissus from the South, and laid 
them gently on the breast of the dead ; 
and in spite of the coldness of the at- 
mosphere, the little garret was filled 
with a fragrance sweeter than that of 
the old “‘ spikenard very precious.” 

‘‘ Please to take my purse, Charles,” 
he said, holding it out, ‘‘and pay for 
everything that is required, including a 
gratooity to the poor woman. I must 
go now.”’ 

‘‘ Very well, Joel. I will arrange for 
you to have the books.” 

“No, sir, no!’ cried Joel vehe- 
mently. ‘I cannot take them.” 

“It will be the best thing that can 
happen to them,’ urged Charles. 
‘‘They will be public property when 
they are in the Institution — and think 
what an addition they will be to it.”’ 

For a moment the temptation was 
terrible. Joel stood irresolute, fixing 


hungry eyes on the box full of books 
with the Aldine Euripides conspicuous 
But turning away with an 


on the top. 
effort, — 

‘“* No, Charles,” he repeated firmly, 
‘*T will not take them.” 

When he was half way down the 
ladder he paused. 

‘‘Take them yourself, sir,’? he cried 
with an heroic effort. ‘‘ Found an In- 
stitution yourself, Charles, and place 
them in it.” 

The sacrifice was completed. 
disappeared. 

Joel continued his interrupted walk, 
mechanically carrying his empty paper 
bag. He soon reached the open coun- 
try, where the white roads were hard 
and clean under foot. The sun had 
come out and glittered on the frosted 
hedges and the crystals of the snow; 
the sky overhead looked singularly 
high and blue. He turned into the 
cemetery and made his way with some 
difficulty, stumbling over concealed 
mounds and crashing into snowdrifts, 
to a grave in a farcorner. At first he 
could not see the tin cross that always 
lay there, but disinterring it at length, 
he removed the snow and the withered 
flowers with which it was filled, and 
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replaced it on the mound. He stood 
looking at the empty cross, empty for 
the first time for so many years, and 
again the tears rose to his eyes. In 
spite of the deep snow he sat down on 
the grave, laid his forehead on the low 
headstone, and embracing it in his arms, 
sobbed aloud. 

*“*T didna mean to do it, Polly,” he 
whispered ; ‘“‘eh, Polly, tha knows a 
didna.”’ 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HATESU. 

My first object in going to Egypt was 
to get warm. When the thermometer 
stood at 99° in the shade at Assuan, I 
felt I had attained my heart’s desire in 
that direction. My second object was 
to practise what Horace calls *‘ strenu- 
ous idleness.”” People said, ““Go to 
Italy ;”’ but that was manifestly ab- 
surd, for Mr. Ruskin, the old masters, 
and a thing called the Renaissance, per- 
vade the entire country, and make life 
a burden to one. Then there was 
Athens. Well, I recalled Lord Ches- 
terfield’s remark that no gentleman was 
required to know Greek and Latin, but 
that he certainly was expected to have 
forgottenthem. This latter gentlemanly 
qualification I abundantly possessed, for 
I knew that the simplest Greek inscrip- 
tion would hopelessly floor me. So I 
turned my attention to Egypt. Every- 
thing there was so very long ago, and 
the Egyptian tongue itself such a very 
dead language, that no one could be 
expected to work at it. I had not been 
three days in Cairo before I found I 
had made a great mistake. In that very 
insanitary city there are many infec- 
tious diseases rambling about ; but the 
one you are perfectly certain to catch 
is a deadly thing called Egyptology. 
When once it grips you, good-bye to 
quiet days. It was impossible to escape 
it. I saw people just back from the 
Nile, literally reeking of it, B.c. being 
stamped on every line of their faces. 
When your table-d’ héte neighbor rattles 
off dynasties like a multiplication table, 
it is best to cave in, and go quietly with 
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the stream. There was a man at Shep- 
heard’s who bulged over his left breast ; 
that bulge was due to a bronze figure 
of Horus acquired by him at some 
ophthalmic village up the Nile. Horus 
never was made for breast-pockets ; he 
is far too knobly ; but he was of such 
extraordinary value that his owner 
lived in hourly dread of the curator of 
the Gizeh Museum swooping down 
on him and claiming it. Everybody 
seemed to have annexed something, 
and they fetched their spoils out sur- 
reptitiously at dessert, and gloated over 
them. Then there were two radiant 
American girls who babbled of Amen- 
hotef and Usertsen, and talked as fa- 
miliarly of Phtah and Mult as I should 
of acommon councilman. Practically, 
unless you could talk Egyptology, you 
were cut off from all conversation ; so 
I was drawn intothe current. I bought 
Renouf’s Egyptian Grammar, and many 
books on the history, art, and religion 
of Ancient Egypt. Now there are a 
great many approved methods of going 
mad. You may study bimetallism, or 


plunge into party politics or religious 


controversy. I believe George Eliot 
had a leaning towards a course of the 
prophetical writings as a short cut to 
insanity. I myself consider that a dip 
into the ancient religion of Egypt is as 
good a method as any. Give a few 
hours to the local triads, try to find 
out the one god of Iamblichus, work in 
the solar myth, and then see how you 
feel. I left the religion alone, and 
turned to history. This subject also 
has its difficulties ; to begin with, it 
playfully spreads itself over thirty-four 
dynasties. Three great authorities, 
Wilkinson, Mariette, and Brugsch, 
never by any chance agree as to dates. 
At the very outset, as to the date of 
Mena, the first historic king, they vary 
to the extent of twenty-six hundred 
years ; this is a margin you would hesi- 
tate to allow to your dearest friend. 
Then, as regards the social and art 
life of Egypt, nothing is more healthily 
lowering to the modern mind than to 
find Egypt continually saying, “I told 
you so; and, what is more,I told you 
so some thousands of years ago.”’ Until 
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I went to Egypt I had a lively admi- 
ration for Mr. Edison. It is true his 
inventions seem to complicate life ; but, 
at any rate, they were new. After 
visiting Egypt, I believe half of them 
are simple infringements of old “Egyp- 
tian ideas, the patents for which have 
long since expired. Professor Piazzi 
Smyth is sure (I am not) that the Pyr- 
amid of Cheops contains a revelation of 
nearly all the scientific discoveries of 
the last six thousand years. Egypt is 
a sphinx that is perpetually asking 
questions, and modern civilization is 
perpetually ‘“‘ giving up”’ the answers. 
Take the famous statue of Chephren, 
carved from a block of green diorite. 
Diorite is one of the hardest stones 
known ; it holds its own against mod- 
ern tools. How, and with what imple- 
ments, did the old Egyptians carve it ? 
Six thousand years ago bronze was 
common in Egypt; whence did they 
get their tin to make it? Six thousand 
years ago they produced the wonderful 
statue of the village sheik at Gizeh. 
It is infinitely superior to ninety-nine 
per cent. of modern English sculpture. 
Through what centuries of superb civ- 
ilization did this art develop, and slowly 
ripen to such perfection? After a pre- 
liminary survey of these and similar 
questions, it became manifest that, if 
Reason were to retain her seat, I must 
take certain prominent figures, and 
stick to them at all hazards. 

I therefore selected Hatesu, Rameses 
II., and the poem of Pentaur. I de- 
vote myself at present to Hatesu. You 
will observe that, in mercy to the Brit- 
ish public, I have adopted a simplified 
spelling of her name. She _ herself 
liked variety, and you find her figuring 
variously as Ramaka, Amumos-net, 
Hatshepset - khnumt - Amen - Hatasou, 
and Hatshepsu. I was drawn to this 
queen for many reasons; amongst 
others, I saw a rubbing of her profile 
in the room of the man who had an- 
nexed the Horus, and it appealed to me. 
I thought I saw a vestige of expression 
in her face which Egyptian bas-reliefs 
seem to lack. After a time one wearies 
of the immortal calm and the monoto- 
nous repose, and craves for a touch of 
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the more vulgar emotions. Directly I 
began to study Hatesu, I had to sacri- 
fice one of my pet illusions — and that 
was the “modern woman.” I was 
quite sure the older civilizations had 
nothing at all like her. Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin set her going exactly 
ninety-nine years ago, and we have 
been developing her ever since ; she is 
the crown and flower of our boasted 
civilization ; she is learned, athletic, 
independent ; she combines the attri- 
butes of man and woman, and she 
breaks all conventional laws like pack- 
thread. Ibsen has put the coping-stone 
to her, and now she is complete. Ha- 
tesu looks calmly across three hundred 
centuries and says, ‘‘ I was all this, and 
more.’? Hatesu claimed the attributes 
of a man; she dressed as a man, and 
even wore an artificial beard ; she was 
described as ‘‘son of Amen,” and in 
many of her inscriptions she is royally 
indifferent to grammar, and appears as 
‘“* His Majesty herself.’”? In energy, 
triumphant self-assertion, and the com- 
bination of manly qualities with femi- 
nine tact and insight, Hatesu remains 
unapproachable. Her portrait bust 
shows us a woman of heroic type ; she 
lifts her head fearlessly, and looks 
straight onwards. The eyes are deep 
set, the mouth resolute and masterful, 
the nose is Napoleonic. She came into 
the world about 1600 B.c. ; so that, as 
igyptian things go, she is compara- 
tively modern ; but she belongs to the 
triumphant XVIII. dynasty, and holds 
her place between two great conquer- 
ors, Thotmes I., her father, and Thot- 
mes III., her brother. She was called 
the ‘Faithful Daughter;”’ for, like 
most notable women, she had an in- 
tense love for her father. At his death 
the throne passed to her jointly with 
her half-brother, Thotmes II. Now, 
Hatesu was in one respect like ‘* Mr. 
F.’s Aunt ;”’ “she hated a fool,’’ and 
this Thotmes II. was a dim kind of 
creature, good-natured, and feeble, as 
you may see by his portrait. Tatesu 
took matters in hand at once, and, ac- 
cording to Egyptian custom, married 
him straight away. That apparently 
did not lessen the difficulties, and after 





a while death removed him, and Ieft 
the imperial lady free. They say Ha- 
tesu assisted death — who knows ? it is 
all three thousand years ago. Perhaps 
she opened the cage of life to the feeble 
creature and let him go. Directly he 
was dead, Hatesu made a clean sweep: 
of his cartouches throughout the land, 
putting her own or her father’s in their 
place. She was a woman who did a 
thing thoroughly when she did it at all. 
There were two paramount duties that. 
centuries of tradition laid upon every 
Egyptian monarch : the first was to be 
a great conqueror, the second a great. 
builder. To swoop down on outlying 
tribes, to return with prisoners and 
booty, and then to blazon the record of 
it on rock and temple, on wall and obe- 
lisk —that was gratefui to the mind of 
Pharaoh, and acceptable to his people. 
After that each monarch set to work 
to build a temple that should surpass. 
anything done before or likely to be 
done after. Karnak was the usual out- 
let and safety-valve for Egyptian vain- 
glory. This vast collection of temples 
was practically always in hand ; round 
it centred the glory of the priesthood, 
the pride of the nation, and the individ- 
ual vanity of each king. Usertsen I. 
began it, and the last name inscribed 
on its walls is Alexander II., so that 
its history extends over about twenty- 
three hundred years. Unfortunately, 
Seti I. added the great hall, and so took 
the wind out of the sails of all his suc- 
cessors, for that hall is truly, as Stanley 
described it, “‘the grandest building 
which the world ever raised to the glory 
and worship of God.’’ Hatesu did not 
attempt to surpass the unsurpassable, 
but she discovered work to do of a dis- 
tinct character, and there, to this day, 
amidst those acres of ruins, she set up 
the finest obelisk in the world. Ishould 
like to say the highest too, but the au- 
thorities cannot agree even on a simple 
point like this. One would think any 
fool could measure an obelisk ; how- 
ever, it is variously estimated at 108 
feet 10 inches, 97 feet 6 inches, and 92 
feet. Any way, it is the most beautiful 
obelisk in the world, and, when one 
sees that wonderful pale rose-colored 
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shaft outlined clear against the radiant 
sky, one thanks Amen Ra and all the 
gods that it has not been carted off to 
rot beneath the smoky skies of London, 
Paris, or New York. It weighs 3,673 
tons. I give this vulgar fact to enable 
you to understand the difficulties of 
dealing with such amass. It is poised 
on its base with the most exquisite 
precision exactly in the very axis of 
the temple. Originally there were two, 
but the other is shattered to fragments. 

Wonderful beyond all wonders is the 
cutting of the hieroglyphics upon it — 
deep, sharp, and absolutely true. They 
record that ‘‘ She, Hatesu, the mistress 
of the Diadems, whose years do not 
wither, erected this monument to her 
father.” (One never knows exactly 
what Shakespeare did or did not know, 
but I suppose we may safely say he 
certainly could not read Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. It is strange, however, that 


in describing his Cleopatra—who was 
a weak version of Hatesu—he uses 
these very words, ‘‘ age cannot wither 
her.”’ 


Is the “long arm of coinci- 
dence’’ long enough to reach back to 
1600 B.c. ?) She then covered the en- 
tire obelisk with gold, ‘that it might 
shine over both lands like the sun’s 
disc, pure gold taken from the chief of 
the nations.”’ Furthermore, she re- 
cords how the whole of this magnificent 
business was carried through ‘in seven 
months from the very beginning when 
first hewn out of the quarry in the 
mountain.”? How often, as the royal 
lady swept past in her chariot, she 
would be gladdened by the sight of her 
great obelisk flashing back the burning 
rays of the sun! Deep in its base she 
carved the triumphant statement that 
** never, since the creation of the world, 
has anything been made equal to those 
things set up by the child of the sun, 
Hatesu.” This was a very good begin- 
ning, but the queen intended to fulfil 
the two royal duties — first to carry out 
a campaign, and secondly to build her 
own particular temple to the glory of 
the gods and of herself. In southern 
Arabia there was a district known as 
the land of Punt. It was rich in gold 
and spices, silver and ebony, and the 
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great queen coveted them. Setting to 
work in a practical way, she built five 
ships of war. If the tribes of Punt 
were open to commercial transactions. 
well and good; if not, they should 
be instructed by summary methods. 
Luckily for us, Hatesu not only built 
her temple, but wrote, carved, and 
painted thereon the most charming and 
detailed history of her great trading 
expedition. From beginning to end it 
was an exceedingly prosperous business. 
Much barter and exchange took place 
—one may guess with distinct advan- 
tage to the Egyptians. The ships re- 
turned laden with gold, incense, slaves, 
ivory,and ebony. Then Hatesu had a 
glorious time ; a great national festival 
began, the great queen sat on her golden 
throne and all the treasures were poured 
out at her feet. All this is recorded in 
a series of wonderful bas-reliefs at Deir- 
el-Bahari, the great temple Hatesu 
built opposite Thebes. No other tem- 
ple in Egypt is at all like it ; it is built 
in a series of terraces hewn out of the 
hillside, and along the front run a series 
of marvellous carvings cut in a beauti-- 
ful white sandstone. They anticipate 
those days long after, when the navy of 
Tarshish ‘‘came once in three years. 
laden with gold, silver, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks.”? Everything is here except. 
the peacocks: Below, in the water, are 
carved many of the fish of the Red Sea,. 
and so true to nature are they that each 
species can be identified, including a 
sole with one eye bigger than the other, 
which folks learned in such matters say 
shows a keen eye for nature. I dare 
say Hatesu had naturalists and artists. 
attached to her court, and sent them. 
with her expedition to Punt. She 
merely anticipated the voyage of the 
Challenger by a few thousand years.. 
Along with the treasures came the 
queen of Punt and many chiefs, and did 
homage to the royal Egyptian. Hatesu 
has represented the rival queen as a 
hideous dwarf, hunchbacked and dis- 
torted. (Did not Cleopatra describe 
Octavia as “‘dwarfish”??) This may 
be feminine spite, or merely that the 
court artist found it easier to draw a 
sole than a woman. Never was a com- 
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mercial transaction recorded in so pic- 
turesque a fashion. If one is to enter 
into trading relationship with one’s 
neighbors, this is the spirit to do it in, 
and Hatesu’s method of recording it 
seems infinitely superior to dull charter- 
parties, bills of lading, and custom- 
house routine. But now trouble was 
awaiting Hatesu. For fifteen years she 
reigned magnificently, keeping her 
young half-brother, Thotmes III., in 
subjection. Now the youth had grown 
to man’s estate. He was alad of very 
different metal from that other brother 
whom Hatesu swept away at the be- 
ginning of her reign. With the excep- 
tion of Rameses II., he was destined to 
be the greatest of all Egyptian kings. 
For seven years they reigned together, 
but Hatesu still claimed the foremost 
place, and her name always stands first 
in the state records. Seven turbulent 


years, one fancies, and then the great 
qjueen disappeared ; not a word, not a 
hint, comes to us from tomb or temple. 
As she was but forty years old, it seems 
likely that there was meted out to her 


the same measure that she dealt to 
‘Thotmes II. Directly the end came, 
her successor erased her name from all 
her monuments, and viciously hewed 
and haeked at the records of her great- 
ness. Here and there, however, her 
«cartouches are merely disfigured, not 
obliterated, and the name of the great 
queen still holds a prominent place on 
the long roll of Egyptian history. The 
end is profoundly disappointing ; we 
get to know Hatesu so well ; and one 
is sure, whatever that end was, that 
she met it heroically. Jezebel, Cleo- 
patra, Dido, Elizabeth, Marie Stewart 
—step by step we follow each stormy 
life till the curtain rushes down at the 
idremendous last exit. Perhaps Ha- 
tesu’s end, no less than her career, was 
equally heroic and royal. She had 
reigned gloriously for fifteen years, she 
opened up anew commercial world for 
her country, she erected the finest obe- 
lisks, and she built a glorious temple ; 
then, in the prime of her vigorous wom- 
anhood, she steps out into the darkness, 
and the “ rest is silence.” 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE MILITARY COURAGE OF ROYALTY, 


Mr. E. B. LANIN’s paper in the 
January number of the Contemporary 
Review+ on the present emperor of Rus- 
sia is so brilliant, so well-informed, and 
so interesting that one has the con- 
sciousness of being censorious in taking 
exception to an incidental detail of that 
masterly performance. But since the 
point is one of some importance, and 
as since I perhaps can bring to bear on 
it more knowledge of a personal char- 
acter than Mr. Lanin would seem to 
possess, I venture to advance some 
comments on one of his statements. 

Mr. Lanin observes: ‘* Marvellous 
personal courage is not a striking char- 
acteristic of the dynasty of the Roma- 
noffs as it was of the English Tudors.” 
It will be conceded that periods materi- 
ally govern the conditions under which 
sovereigns and their royal relatives 
have found opportunities for proving 
their personal courage. The Tudor 
dynasty had ended before the Romanoff 
dynasty began. It is true, indeed, that 
the ending of the former with the death 
of Elizabeth in 1603 occurred only a 
few years before the foundation of the 
latter by the election to the czarship 
of Michael Feodorovitz Romanoff in 
1612. But of the five sovereigns of the 
Tudor dynasty it happened that only 
one, Henry VII., the first monarch of 
that dynasty, found or made an oppor- 
tunity for the display of marked — 
scarcely perhaps of ‘ marvellous ’? — 
personal courage ; and thus Mr. Lanin’s 
selection of the Tudor dynasty as fur- 
nishing a contrasting illustration in the 
matter of personal courage to that of 
the Romanoffs is not particularly fortu- 
nate. Henry VIII. was only once in 
action; he shared in the skirmish 
known as the ‘ Battle of the Spurs”’ 
because of the precipitate flight of the 
French horse. Edward VI. died at the 
age of sixteen, and the two remaining 
sovereigns of the dynasty were women, 
of whom it is true that Elizabeth was a 
strong and vigorous ruler, but in the 
nature of things had no opportunity for 
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showing ‘‘ marvellous personal cour- 
age.”’ Henry VII. literally found his 
crown in the heart of the mélée on Bos- 
worth field ; it matters not which of the 
alternative stories is correct, that he 
himself killed Richard, or that Richard 
was killed in the act of striking him a 
desperate blow. But Henry at Bos- 
worth in 1485 still belonged to the days 
of chivalry —to an era in which mon- 
archs were also armor-clad knights, who 
headed charges in person, and gave and 
took with spear, sword, and battle-axe. 
Long before Peter the Great, more than 
two centuries after Bosworth, foamed 
at the mouth with rage, and hacked 
with his sword at his panic-stricken 
troops fleeing from the field of Narva 
on that winter day of 1700, the face of 
warfare had altered, and the métier of 
the commander, were he sovereign or 
were he subject, had undergone a rad- 
ical change. 

Of a family of the human race it is 
not rationally possible to predicate a 
typical generic characteristic of mind. 


A physical characteristic will endure 
down the generations, as witness the 
Hapsburg lip and the swarthy complex- 
ion of the Finch-Hattons, in the face of 
alliances from outside the races ; but, 
save as regards one exception, there is 
no assurance of a continuous inherit- 


ance of mental attributes. Whata con- 
trast is there between Frederick the 
Great and his father ; between George 
III. and his successor; between the 
present emperor of Austria and his 
hapless son ; between the genial, wist- 
ful, and well-intentioned Alexander II. 
of Russia and the monarch whom Mr. 
Lanin has depicted so graphically ! 
But I have reserved one exception to 
the absence of assurance of inherited 
mental attributes — one mental feature 
in which identity takes the place of 
dissimilarity, and even of actual con- 
trast. And that feature — that inherited 
characteristic of a race whose progen- 
itors happily possessed it—is personal 
courage. 5 

Take, for example, the Hohenzol- 
lerns. One need not hark back to Car- 
lyle’s original Conrad, the seeker of his 
fortune who tramped down from the 
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ancestral cliff-castle on his way to take 
service under Barbarossa. Before and 
since the ‘‘ Grosse Kurfurst”’ there has 
been no Hohenzollern who has not 
been a brave man. He himself was the 
hero of Fehrbellin. His son, the first 
king of the line, Carlyle’s ‘‘ Expensive 
Herr,” was ‘ valiant in action *’ during 
the third war of Louis XIV. The 
rugged Frederick William, father of 
Frederick the Great, had his own tough 
piece of war against the volcanic Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and did a stout stroke 
of hard fighting at Malplaquet. Of 
Fritz himself the world has full note. 
Bad, sensual, debauched Hohenzollern 
as was his successor Frederick the Fat, 
he had fought stoutly in his youth-time 
under his illustrious uncle. His son, 
Frederick William III., overthrown by 
Napoleon, who called him a ‘ corporal,”’ 
did good soldierly work in the ‘‘ War of 
Liberation,’? and fought his way to 
Paris in 1814. His eldest son, Freder- 
ick William IV., the vague, benevolent 
dreamer whom Punch used to call 
‘** King Clicquot’’ and who died of soft- 
ening of the brain, even he, too, as a 
lad had distinguished himself in the 
‘¢ War of Liberation,’’ and in the fight- 
ing during the subsequent advance on 
Paris. As for grand old William L., 
the real maker of the German Empire 
on the quid facit per alium, facit per se 
axiom, he died a veteran of many wars. 
He was not seventeen when he won 
the Iron Cross by a service of conspic- 
uous gallantry under heavy fire. He 
took his chances in the bullet fire at 
K6niggratz and again on the afternoon 
of Gravelotte. Not a Hohenzollern of 
them all but shared as became their 
race in the dangers of the great war of 
of 1870-71— even Prince George, the 
music composer, the only non-soldier 
of the family, took the field, William’s 
noble son, whose premature death 
neither Germany nor England has yet 
ceased to deplore, took the lead of one 
army; his nephew, Prince Frederick 
Charles, a great commander and a bril- 
liant soldier, was the leader of another. 
One of his brothers, Prince Albert the 
elder, made the campaign as cavalry 
chief ; whose son Prince Albert junior, 
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now a veteran field-marshal, commanded 
a brigade of guard-cavalry with a skill 


and daring not wholly devoid of 
recklessness. Another brother, Prince 


Charles, the father of the ‘ Red 
Prince,’ made the campaign with the 
royal headquarters ; Prince Adalbert, a 
cousin of the sovereign and head of the 
Prussian navy, had his horse shot under 
him on the battle-field of Gravelotte. 
The trait of personal courage has 
markedly characterized the house of 
Hanover. As king of England, George 
I. did no fighting, but before he reached 
that position he had distinguished him- 
self in war not a little; against the 
Danes and Swedes in 1700, and in high 
command in the war of the Spanish 
succession from 1701 to 1709. His son 
while yet young had displayed conspic- 
uous valor in the battle of Oudenarde ; 
and he was the last British monarch 
who took part in actual warfare. Cum- 
berland had no meritorious attribute 
save that of personal courage ; but that 
virtue in him was undeniable. At Det- 
tingen he was wounded in the forefront 
of the battle ; at Fontenoy the * martial 
boy’? was ever in the heart of the 
fiercest fire, fighting at ‘“‘a spiritual 
white heat.’’ His grand-nephew, the 
Duke of York, was an unfortunate sol- 
dier, but his personal courage was un- 
questioned. In the present reign a 
cousin and a son of the sovereign have 
done good service in the field, and that 
venerable lady herself, in situations of 
personal danger, has consistently main- 
tained the calm courage of her race. 
Mr. Lanin has written that ‘‘ marvel- 
lous personal courage is not the striking 
characteristic of the dynasty of the Ro- 
manoffs.”” He makes an exception to 
this quasi-indictment in favor of the 
Emperor Nicholas, who, he admits, 
‘was absolutely ignorant of fear, and 
could face a band of insurgents with 
the calm self-possession of a shepherd 
surveying his bleating sheep.” The 
monarch who at the moment of his 


accession illustrated the dominant force 
of his character by confronting amid 
the bullet fire the ferocious mutiny of 
half an army corps, and who crushed 
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resolution and iron hand; the man 
who, facing the populace of St. Peters- 
burg, crazed with terror of the cholera 
and red with the blood of slaughtered 
physicians, cowed its panic-fury by 
commanding it in the sternest tones of 
his sonorous voice to kneel in the dust 
and propitiate by prayers the wrath of 
the Almighty —such a man is scarcely, 
perhaps, adequately characterized by 
the expression employed by Mr. Lanin- 
But setting aside this instance of the 
fearlessness of Nicholas, facts appear 
to refute pretty conclusively that gen- 
tleman’s reflection on the personal 
courage of the Romanoffs. No purpose 
can be served by cumbering the record 
by going back into the period of 
Russia’s semi-civilization ; illustrations 
from three generations may reasonably 
suffice. At Austerlitz Alexander I. was. 
close up to the fighting line in the 
Pratzen section of that great battle, and 
so recklessly did he expose himself that 
the report spread rearward that he had 
fallen. He was riding with Moreau in 
the heart of the bloody turmoil of Dres- 
den when the French cannon-ball mor- 
tally wounded the renegade French 
general, and he was splashed by the 
latter’s blood. Moreau had insisted on 
riding on the outside, else the ball 
which caused his death would certainly 
have struck Alexander. That monarch 
participated actively and forwardly in 
most of the battles of the campaign of 
1814 which culminated in the allied oc- 
cupation of Paris. Marmont’s bullets 
were still flying when he rode on to the 
hill of Belleville and looked down 
through the smoke of battle on the 
French capital. Mr. Lanin has admit- 
ted that Nicholas, the successor of Al- 
exander, was ‘absolutely ignorant of 
fear,’ and I have cited convincing in- 
stances of his ‘‘marvellous personal 
courage.”? Two of his sons, the Grand 
Dukes Nicholas and Michael, were un- 
der fire in the battle of Inkerman and 
shared for some time the perils of the 
siege of Sevastopol. 

Alexander II. was certainly a man of 
real, although quiet and undemonstra- 
tive, personal courage. But for his 
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the police sought to surround him, he |after the fall of Plevna. 
probably would have been alive to-day. 
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He drove 
from the railway-station, straight to the 


The Third Section was wholly unrep- | Cathedral of Kazan, in accordance with 
resented in Bulgaria, and his Majes-| the custom which prescribes to Russian 
ty’s protection on campaign consisted |emperors that when setting out for, or 
merely of a handful of Cossacks. No|returning from, any important enter- 
cordon of sentries surrounded his sim-| prise, they shall kiss the image of the 


ple camp; his tent at Pavlo and the 
dilapidated Turkish house which for|dral enshrines. 


Holy Virgin of Kazan which the cathe- 
In stately procession 


months was his residence at Gorni Stu-| his Majesty reached the altar, bent his 
den were alike destitute of any guards. |head, and touched with his lips the 


The imperial court of Russia is said to} sacred image. 


As he turned to depart, 


be the most punctiliously ceremonious | the wildest paroxysm of enthusiasm laid 


of all courts ; in the field the czar abso-| hold of the great throng. 


Had all the 


lutely dispensed with any sort of cere-|myrmidons of the Third Section beeh 


mony. 


He dined with his suite and/| present, they would have been power- 


staff at a frugal table in a spare hospital |less to protect the monarch from an 
tent; his guests, the foreign attachés|assassin’s dagger, and admission had 


and any passing officers or strangers 
who happened to be in camp. When 
he drove out, his escort consisted of 
a couple of Cossacks. In the woods 
about Biela, at the beginning of the 
war, there still remained some forlorn 
bivouacs of Turkish families ; he would 
alight and visit those, his sole compan- 
ion the aide-de-camp on duty; and 
would fearlessly venture among the 
sullen Turks, all of whom were armed 
with deadly weapons, try to persuade 
them to return to their homes, and, 
unmoved by their refusal, promise to 
send them food and medicine. Dis- 
pensing with all etiquette, he would see 
without delay any one coming in with 
tidings from fighting points, were he 
officer, civilian, or war correspondent. 
During the September attack on Plevna 
he was continually in the field while 
daylight lasted, looking out on the 
slaughter from an eminence within 
range of the Turkish cannon-fire, and 
manifestly enduring keen anguish at 
the spectacle of the losses sustained by 
his brave, patient troops. Later, dur- 
ing the investment of Plevna, his point 
of observation was a redoubt on the 
Radischevo ridge, still closer to the 
Turkish front of fire, and it was thence 
he witnessed the surrender of Osman’s 
army on the memorable December 10, 
1877. If Alexander was fearless alike 
in camp and in the field on campaign, 
he was. certainly not less:so in St. 


been free to all comers. The people 
closed in about the czar till he had ne 
power to move. The great struggle 
was but to touch him, and the chaos of 
his subjects—nobles, officers, shriek- 
ing women, and enthusiastic mujiks — 
swayed and heaved to and fro; the em- 
peror in the centre, pale, the tears in 
his eyes, his lips trembling with emo- 
tion, just as I had seen him when his 
troops were cheering him on the battle- 
field, struggling for the bare possibility 
to stand or move forward, for he .was 
lifted by the pressure clean off his feet 
and whirled about helplessly. Alexan- 
der II. literally sacrificed his life to his 
self-regardless concern for the suffer- 
ing. After the first bomb had burst on 
the Alexandra Canal Road, striking 
down civilians and Cossacks of the fol- 
lowing escort, but leaving the emperor 
unhurt, his coachman begged to be 
allowed to dash forward and get cléar 
of danger. But Alexander forbade him 
with the words, ‘‘*No, no! I must 
alight and see to the wounded ;” and 
as he was carrying out his heroic and 
benign intention, the second bomb ex- 
ploded and wrought his death. 

As did the men of the Hohenzollern 
house in 1870, so in 1877 the adult male 
Romanoffs went to the war with scarce 
an exception. The Grand Duke Nicho- 
las, brother of the emperor, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian armies 
in Europe, was neither a great general 





Petersburg, when he returned thither, 





nor an honest man ; but there could ‘be 
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ho question as to his personal courage. 
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That writer, who certainly evinces no 


That attribute he evinced with utter|animus, may be warranted in stating 
recklessness when arriving, as was his | that ‘‘ the czar has been frequently ac- 


wont, too late for a deliberate and careful 
survey, he galloped round the Turkish 
positions on the morning on which began 
the September bombardment of Plevna, 
in proximity to them so dangerous that 
his staff remonstrated, and that even 
the sedate American historian of the 
war speaks of him as having ‘* exposed 
himself imprudently to the Turkish 
pickets.”’” His son, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, jun., in 1877 scarcely of age, 
was nevertheless a keen practical sol- 
dier, imbued with the wisdom of getting 
to close quarters and staying there. He 
was among the first to cross the Danube 
at Sistova under the Turkish fire, and 
he fought with great gallantry under 
Mirsky in the Shipka Pass. ‘The broth- 
ers, Prince Nicholas and Prince Eugene 
of Leuchtenberg, members of the impe- 
rial house, commanded each a cavalry 
brigade in Gourko’s dashing raid across 
the Balkans at the beginning of the 
campaign, and both were conspicuous 
both for soldierly skill and personal gal- 
lantry in the desperate fighting in the 
Tundja valley. The Grand Duke Vladi- 
mir, the second brother of Alexander 
II., headed the infantry advance in the 
direction of Rustchuk, and served with 
marked distinction in command of one 
of the army corps in the Army of the 
Lom. A younger brother, the Grand 
Duke Alexis, the nautical member of 
the imperial family, had charge of the 
torpedo and subaqueous mining opera- 
tions on the Danube, and was held to 
have shown practical skill, assiduity, and 
vigor. Prince Serge of Leuchtenberg, 
younger brother of the Leuchtenbergs 
previously mentioned, was shot dead by 
® bullet through the head, in the course 
of his duty as a staff officer at the front of 
a reconnaissance in force made against 
the Turkish force in Jovan-Tchiflik in 
October of the war. He was a soldier 
ef great promise, and had frequently 
distinguished himself. No unworthy 
record, it is submitted, earned in war by 
the members of a family of which, ac- 


cording to Mr. Lanin, ‘‘ personal cour-| business as the commander 


cused of cowardice — an indictment to 
which, it must be admitted, many un- 
deniable facts lend a strong coloring of 
probability ;’’ and he further tells of 
‘“‘the emperor’s aversion to ride on 
horseback, and of his dread of a horse 
even when the animal is harnessed to a 
vehicle.” There is something, how- 
ever, of inconsistency in his observation 
that **‘ Alexander III. may well be a 
contrast to his grandfather without de- 
serving the epithet craven-hearted.”’ 
The melancholy explanation of the 
strange apparent change between the 
ezarevitch of 1877 and the czar of 1892 
may, indeed, lie in Mr. Lanin’s state- 
ment that ‘“‘ Alexander’s nerves have 
been undoubtedly shaken by the terri- 
ble events in which he has been a spec- 
tator or actor.”’ The term, surely, 
should not have been ‘‘ shaken,’ but 
‘shattered,’ if Mr. Lanin’s testimony 
or information is to be accepted on 
this point. In 1877 Alexander did not 
know what “ nerves’? meant. He was 
then a man of strong, if slow, mental 
foree, stolid, peremptory, reactionary, 
the possessor of dull but firm resolu- 
tion. He had a strong though clumsy 
seat on horseback, and was no infre- 
quent rider. He had two ruling dis- 
likes: one was war; the other was 
officers of German extraction. The lat- 
ter he got rid of ; the former he re- 
garded as a necessary evil of the hour ; 
he longed for its ending, but, while it 
lasted, he did his sturdy and loyal best 
to wage it to the advantage of the Rus- 
sian arms; and in this he succeeded, 
staunchly fulfilling the particular duty 
which was laid upon him, that of pro- 
tecting the Russian left flank from the 
Danube to the foothills of the Balkans. 
He had good troops ; the subordinate 
commands were fairly well filled ; and 
his headquarter staff was efficient — 
General Dochtouroff, its sous-chef, was 
certainly the ablest staff-officer in the 
Russian army. But Alexander was no 
puppet of his staff; he understood his 
of the 
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tions in a firm, quiet fashion, and 
withal was the trusty and successful 
warden of the eastern marches. 

His force never amounted to fifty 
thousand men, and his enemy was in 
considerably greater strength. He had 
successes, and he sustained reverses, 
but he was equal to either fortune ; 
always resolute in his steadfast, dogged 
manner, and never whining for rein- 
forcements when things went against 
him, but doing his best with the means 
to his hand. They used to speak of 
him in the principal headquarter as the 
only commander who never gave them 
any bother. So highly was he thought 
of there that when, after the unsuccess- 
ful attempt on Plevna in the September 
of the war, the Guard Corps was arriv- 
ing from Russia, and there was the 
temporary intention to use it with other 
troops in an immediate offensive move- 
ment across the Balkans, he was named 
to take the command of the enterprise. 
But this intention having been pres- 
ently departed from, and the reinforce- 


ments being ordered instead to the 
Plevna section of the theatre of war, 


the ezarevitch retained his command 
on the left flank, and thus in mid-De- 
cember had the opportunity of inflicting 
a severe defeat on Suleiman Pasha, 
just as in September he had worsted 
Mehemet Ali in the battle of Arkova. 
It is sad to be told that a man once so 
resolute and masterful should now be 
the victim of shattered nerves ; it is 
sadder still to learn that he is a mark 
for accusations of cowardice which 
Mr. Lanin appears to regard as well 
founded. He never was a gracious, far 
less a lovable man ; but, if Mr. Lanin’s 
statements are accurate, his bitterest 
enemies may well pity him now. He 
was a brave man fifteen years ago. 
ARCH. FORBEs. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

SCANDAL ABOUT QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
THACKERAY says that Queen Mary 
has still admirers who “conspire for 
her in history.”” He might have added 
that the less fascinating Elizabeth also 
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enjoys the same advantage. The con- 
spirators on Elizabeth’s side work by 
the simple and easy process of not 
mentioning all the facts in the case, and 
that case the extraordinary one which 
makes the question of the guilt of the 
English queen an exact parallel to the 
charges against the Queen of Scots. 
Cumnor Hall was Elizabeth’s Kirk-of- 
Field ; Leicester was her Bothwell ; 
Amy Robsart answers to Darnley ; and 
if Elizabeth be really involved, her sin 
was greater than Mary’s, for Darnley 
had given Mary cause of deadly hatred, 
and Amy Robsart had done nothing to 
harm Elizabeth. Here the writer must 
frankly confess that he cannot believe 
Elizabeth to have been guilty, while in 
his heart he is unable to acquit Mary. 
sut this belief is rather the result of 
intuition than of evidence. 

When Mary, Elizabeth’s guest, was 
her prisoner in 1568, she was infor- 
mally tried, by a secret and slovenly tri- 
bunal, for being ‘‘ act and part ”’ in the 
murder of Darnley, on the ambiguous 
evidence of the Casket Letters. The 
English Commission decided nothing, 
except that Elizabeth was too good and 
pure to admit Mary to a personal inter- 
view. Elizabeth herself was anxious 
not to see her captive, and she thus had 
an excuse for not seeing her. But had 
the latter met in private, Mary might 
have appealed to Elizabeth as a sister 
in misfortune. Seven short years ago 
Elizabeth had been in as manifest dan- 
ger from a charge of complicity in mur- 
der as Mary now was. Much more 
certainly and openly than Mary, before 
Darnley’s death, ever encouraged Both- 
well, had Elizabeth encouraged the suit 
of Leicester. Meanwhile Leicester, or, 
to speak more correctly, Lord Robert 
Dudley, was a married man. His wife 
died suddenly and strangely. Eliza- 
beth was not advised by a council of 
her nobles to marry Dudley. She was 
not beset and carried off by Dudley. 
Mary, on the other hand, had her no- 
bles’ request that she should marry 
Bothwell under their own hands, and 
she might at least plead that Bothwell 
forcibly carried her away, whatever we 
may think of the value of that plea. 
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Herein alone lay the difference between 
her case, on a first view, and Eliza- 
beth’s. Elizabeth did not marry Dud- 
ley, though Cecil thought she did ; 
Mary did, under stress of events, marry 
Bothwell. Had Elizabeth married 
Dudley, and been attacked by the Duke 
of Norfolk and other nobles ; had she 
been defeated and fled into Scotland ; 
had the Catholic cause been victorious ; 
had Elizabeth been tried in Scotland as 
Mary was tried in England,-—then the 
two cases would have been absolutely 
parallel. If no letters of Elizabeth’s to 
Dudley were produced, on the other 
hand Elizabeth had told the Spanish 
ambassador that Dudley’s wife was 
‘dead, or nearly dead,’ four days be- 
fore Dudley’s wife (who was in her 
usual health) died by accident, or by 
murderous design. This remarkable 


statement of Elizabeth’s is carefully 
left out of view by one of the persons 
who * conspire for her in history.” 

It is plain, at least, that when Eliza- 
beth refused to see Mary in 1558, she 
acted with sagacity. 


For Mary had an 
arrow in her quiver which must have 
gone home —the statement that Eliza- 
beth had been almost exactly in her 
own position. This has always been 
evident to readers of Mr. Froude’s first 
volume on the reign of Elizabeth, 
though Mr. Froude, while bearing 
heavily on Dudley, does not press for a 
moment on the case as regards the 
queen. Probably most people take 
their vague ideas of the affair from 
** Kenilworth,” in which Scott uses his 
customary freedom with facts. He 
dates ‘* Kenilworth in 1575, when 
Amy Robsart had for fifteen years lain 
in her grave in St. Mary’s Church in 
Oxford. He introduces Shakespeare as 
already the author of ‘* The Winter’s 
Tale,” and, in brief, *‘ composes ”’ his- 
torical events as artists select and com- 
pose the features of nature in landscape. 
Scott absolves Leicester (as he calls 
him), and casts the blame on the vil- 
lany of Varney, his man. Now, though 
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sion, or been resolute where he was 
irresolute, and ‘‘ made sikker,’’ as in 
the case of the Red Comyn. 

The fairest way of stating the circum- 
stances is to follow Mr. Froude, who is 
not prejudiced against Queen Elizabeth, 
and who discovered a curious compro- 
mising letter at Simancas. The point 
established by this letter is absent from 
the article which Canon Jackson wrote 
for the defence in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (March, 1882). Nobody will accuse 
Canon Jackson of intentional unfair- 
ness. He was communicating certain 
fragments of information found by him- 
self among the interesting manuscripts 
of Lord Bath at Longleat, and no doubt 
his preoccupation with these may have 
obscured his general view of the prob- 
lem. Still, as Thackeray says, he 
‘**conspires *? by this doubtless unwit- 
ting suppressio veri. 

In 1559 it was highly desirable that 
Elizabeth should marry, and secure the 
succession. On April 18 and 29, 1559, 
De Faria, the Spanish ambassador, 
wrote to Philip: ‘* They tell me she is 
enamored of my Lord Dudley, and will 
never let him leave her side.”” Now 
Dudley had married, in 1550, when he 
was about nineteen, Amy, daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Robsart. Sir John’s 
wife had been a Mrs. Appleyard, and 
he had a son John, Amy’s half-brother, 
of whom more hereafter. About the 
married life of Amy and Dudley we 
know little. Dudley was in the Tower 
for Lady Jane Grey’s affair, and was 
released in January, 1554. In 1557, 
Amy, as a letter of hers shows, was in 
a position of trust, paying money for 
Dudley to some poor people in Dudley’s 
absence, and staying with a Mr. Hyde, 
an old friend of the Dudley family, not 
far from Abingdon. Elizabeth came to 
the throne in November, 1558, and 
made her old companion Dudley her 
master of the horse. At this time he 
was much about the queen’s person by 
virtue of his office,— moreover, ‘* she 
will never let him leave her side,” says 
De Faria. 


Varney does not appear conspicuously 
in the affair, Scott may have guessed | 
right ; retainers of Dudley may conceiv- | 
ably have gone beyond their commis- 


It is now that Amy goes 
to Cumnor Place, of which Forster 
was tenant; while Mrs. Owen, the 
wife of its owner (the queen’s physi- 
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cian), with two other ladies, Mrs. Fors- 
ter and Mrs. Odingsell, a sister of. Mr. 
Hyde’s, were also there. 

‘¢Mr. Forster purchased the house 
from Dr. Owen after Amy’s death,’’ 
and on his own death left it with a 
charge on it, to Leicester.1 While. they 
resided at Cumnor Hall, Amy and the 
Forsters had different servants. Fors- 
ter died in 1572. Scott, who publishes 
his epitaph, observes that. his character, 
as given on that authority, differs 
greatly from the churl of ‘“ Kenil- 
worth.”? He was Leicester’s chief con- 
troller of expenses. Canon Jackson 
shows that Amy had millinery to her 
heart’s desire, though in the novel she 
had only one opportunity of ‘ shop- 
ping.’’ When she went to Cumnor is 
not absolutely certain — ** not much be- 
fore the very last year of her life” 
(1560), thinks Canon Jackson. 

To return to De Faria’s letters. In 
April, 1559, ‘* Dudley is in such favor 
that people say she” (the queen) “ vis- 
its him in his chamber day and night.” 
This was not part of Dudley’s duties as 
master of the horse. ‘ Nay, it is even 
reported that his wife has a cancer on 
the breast, and that the queen waits 
only till she die to marry him.” 2 

Thus in April, 1559, Leicester was on 
very familiar terms with the queen. 
On no such terms was Mary with Both- 
well. Meanwhile Leicester’s wife, at 
Cumnor probably, is believed to be 
dangerously ill. There was no truth in 
that report. Whether the state of af- 
fairs was conducive to Amy’s happiness 
any reader may conceive. On Septem- 
ber 7, 1559, Lady Sidney told the new 
Spanish ambassador, De Quadra, that 
there had been a plot to murder Eliza- 
beth and Dudley. Elizabeth, there- 
fore, pretended to think of marrying 
the Archduke Carlos. In October the 
Duke of Norfolk was speaking against 
Dudley. Elizabeth also quarrelled with 
Cecil, ‘‘for what cause God knows,” 
probably about Dudley. On November 
15, 1559, De Quadra told Philip that 

1 Canon Jackson, Nineteenth Century, 1882, p. 
424, 


* Simancas MSS., ap. Froude, i. 85. London, 
1863. 





Lord Robert Dudley ‘ has sent instruc- 
tions to have his wife poisoned,’’ and 
‘‘all the dallying with us’ (about the 
queen’s marriage) ‘‘is merely to keep 
Lord Robert’s enemies in play till this 
villany can be executed. I have learned 
also certain other things as to the terms 
on which the queen and Lord Robert 
stand towards each other, which I 
could not have believed,’? though he 
did believe that Elizabeth was possessed 
of a devil!? On December 27, De 
Quadra writes to the Bishop of Arras : 
‘**You would be astonished to know 
the things which take place here,. but 
the less they are spoken of the better. 
I will not write of them.”’ 

We now enter the last year of Amy 
Robsart’s life, 1560. On August 27 
Cecil ‘‘ dare not write ’’ — to Throgmor- 
ton in Paris —‘‘ that he might speak. 
God send her Majesty understanding.”’ 
On September 25 Randolph answered a 
lost letter of Cecil’s, of September 11. 
Cecil’s first words, compared with the 
reports bruited abroad by the French, 
‘*so passioned my heart, that no grief 
that ever 1 felt was like unto it.” 

What had Cecil written on September 
11? The news of Amy Robsart’s death 
was publicly known in London on that 
day ! 

We now come to the darkest hint of 
all. The dates must be kept carefully 
in mind. On September 8 Amy Rob- 
sart died. On September 11 De Quadra 
wrote to the Duchess of Parma. His 
letter, in Mr. Froude’s book, is headed 
‘London, Sept. 11.”? He writes to 
give information about ‘ great and un- 
expected matters.”’ 

1. **On the 3d” the queen had told 
him she would marry the archduke. 

2. “She has just now’’ (September 
11) ‘“‘told me dryly that she does not 
intend to marry, and that it cannot 
be.” 

Between September 3, when the 
queen was determined to marry, and 
September 11, when she was deter- 
mined not to marry, Amy had died, and 
Leicester was free. 

3. De Quadra goes on: ‘ After my 


3 Froude, i. 148. 
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conversation with the queen”’ (which, 
as will be seen, must be that of Sep- 
tember 3) ‘* I met the Secretary Cecil.” 
Now De Quadra, by ‘“‘ after my conver- 
sation with the queen,’’ may mean 
‘“‘some days after,’ but nobody would 
read his words in that sense. Every 
one would take them to mean, on Sep- 
tember 3. Cecil said he wished to re- 
tire from affairs. Dudley was ‘ master 
of the business of the State, and of 
the person of the queen,’’ with the in- 
tention of marrying her. The queen 
was moping in her palace, ‘ to the peril 
of her health and life.’”’? ‘* Last of all, 
he said that they’? (who?) ‘ were 
thinking of destroying Lord Robert’s 
wife. They had given out that she 
was very ill, but she was not ill at all; 
she was very well, and was taking care 
not to be poisoned.”’ 

So said Cecil on September 3, as far 
as we can gather. ‘ 

‘“*The day after this conversation ”’ 
(September 4), ‘‘ the queen, on her re- 
turn from hunting, told me that Lord 
Robert’s wife was dead, or nearly so, 


and begged me to say nothing about it. 
Assuredly it is a matter full of shame 
and infamy. . . . Since this was writ- 
ten’’ (on September 11) ‘the death of 
Lord Robert’s wife has been given out 


publicly. The queen said, in Italian, 
Que si ha rotte il collo (she has broken 
her neck). It seems that she fell down 
a staircase.’’! Elizabeth, who was too 
pure to breathe the same air with Mary 
Stuart, was, according to her own min- 
ister, moping for love of a married 
man. She stayed in the house io the 
peril of her royal health. On receiving 
news that the married man’s wife was 
‘‘dead or nearly so,’? she went out 
hunting, and, for whatever reason, 
could not keep her story to herself. 
Yet the married man’s wife was alive 
and well, and only died, by an accident, 
four days later. After which Elizabeth 
renounced her express promise to marry 
another suitor, the archduke. Of Ce- 
cil, who told the tale, and of Elizabeth, 
we may say, as some one quoted by Mr. 
Froude said of Mary and the Bishop of 


1 Simancas MSS., ap. Froude, i. 278-281. 
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Ross, ‘*‘ What a queen, and what a min- 
ister |” 

These are the circumstances, these 
words of the queen and Cecil, which 
Canon Jackson never even distantly 
alludes to in his argument for the de- 
fence. The queen’s cause has also 
been advocated by Mr. Gairdner.? 

Mr. Gairdner tries to explain away 
Cecil’s remarks to De Quadra. Cecil 
only wanted to frighten De Quadra, 
and ** his words must be construed ac- 
cording to the object he has in view.”’ 
Cecil may have heard gossip about the 
poisoning, ‘‘and even thought it net 
incredible.”’ This is making a pretty 
character for Cecil ; he not only tattled 
against the honor of his queen, but he 
tattled falsely. Mr. Gairdner omits to 
mention, as bearing on Cecil’s real 
opinion, his letter to Throgmorton of 
August 27: ‘I dare not write that I 
might speak. God send her Majesty 
understanding.’’? He admits Randolph’s 
acknowledged receipt of ‘‘ information 
of an extremely agitating kind,”’ as Mr. 
Froude calis it (September 11, Septem- 
ber 23). These two coincidences — 
Cecil’s not daring to write what he 
thinks on August 27, and his desolating, 
secret letter to Randolph — coincide 
with his conversation with De Quadra, 
and leave no doubt as to what was in 
his mind —the purposed poisoning. 
Now gossip about poisoning was natu- 
ral, and not very important, when the 
queen was so familiar with a married 
man living apart from his wife. But 
when a minister believes in the story, 
alludes to it in private letters, and dis- 
cusses it with a foreign ambassador, 
things look very black. Yet Mr. Gaird- 
ner does not allude to these letters of 
Cecil’s. Mr. Gairdner next tries to 
show that when the queen told De 
Quadra that Amy was ‘dead, or nearly 
so,’ she spoke after the event. But 
Amy was found quite dead ; we are not 
merely ** nearly dead’? when we have 
broken our necks, or had them broken 
forus. There could be no mistake 
about the matter. It is precisely the 


expression, ‘‘ dead or nearly so,’’ which 


2 Historical Review, i. 235. 
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suggests so much. The words are 
meaningless when the death and the 
cause of death have been ascertained, 
Mr. Gairdner, none the less, argues that 
the queen spoke after the event of the 
8th September. First, De Quadra does 
not say, in so many words, that his 
conversation with Cecil occurred on the 
day (September 3) of his first talk with 
the queen. He only says: “I spoke 
with the queen, afterwards I met Cecil, 
and on the following day the queen told 
me Lady Dudley was dead or dying.”’ 
But De Quadra, heading his letter Sep- 
tember 11, says, ‘‘ Just now the queen 
told me that she does not intend to 
marry.’”? Mr. Gairdner is driven to say, 
‘¢ Though he appears to have begun his 
letter before the 11th, the day on which 
he certainly finished it, there is nothing 
to prevent our supposing that he began 
it on the 9th or 10th, and had the inter- 
view with Cecil that same day. Now 
even on 9th September Elizabeth must 
have known of Amy’s death.’’ How ? 


Leicester was at Windsor on September 
9, when he got the news. 


On Septem- 
ber 11 the queen was in London ; prob- 
ably she was at Windsor on September 
9, otherwise she could scarcely have 
known so early. But, however this 
may be, there is nothing in the letter to 
show, or as far as we see to suggest, 
that De Quadra began his letter before 
the day he dated it, the 11th. If he 
heads his letter September 11, as in Mr. 
Froude’s copy, then he wrote it from 
the beginning on September 11 ; he did 
not commence it on the 9th or 10th, 
after an interview with Elizabeth on 
one of these days. Had he done so he 
would have said, ‘‘ just now,” or ‘ to- 
day,’ ‘*the queen on her return from 
hunting told me’? of Amy’s parlous 
state. 

Mr. Gairdner’s theory requires us to 
believe this : A man had an interview 
with the queen on September 3. He 
also (ex hypothesi) had an interview 
with her on the 9th or 10th. He is 
(still ex hypothesi) writing on the 9th or 
10th. He speaks of his interview of 
the 3rd, of a conversation with Cecil 
‘afterwards,’ and of another conver- 
sation ‘‘the day after this,’’ by which 
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phrase he means the day he is writing 
on! And he heads his letter, ‘‘ Lon- 
don, 11th September ”’ ! 

We have never seen the advocates of 
Queen Mary Stuart driven to conten- 
tions quite so strange as _ this, — quite 
so desperately at bay. For De Quadra, 
to suit Mr. Gairdner, cannot be writing 
before the 9th, for Elizabeth could not 
have heard of Amy’s death before the 
9th ; and he is laboring to prove that 
Elizabeth said she was “‘ dead, or nearly 
so,’ after news arrived of the fact. 
Therefore De Quadra must be writing 
on the 9th or 10th. But his interview 
with the queen cannot, if it is to help 
Mr. Gairdner, be earlier than the 9th. 
Yet De Quadra, instead of saying, if he 
is writing on the 9th, ‘‘the queen told 
me to-day,’ or if he met her on the 9th 
and wrote on the 10th, ‘‘the queen 
told me yesterday,’’ of Amy’s condition, 
dates the conversation ‘*‘the day after ’’ 
this undated talk with Cecil ! 

To argue thus is certainly, in an in- 
nocent and Thackerayan sense, to ‘‘ con- 
spire in history”? for Elizabeth. No 
Marian has so decidedly allowed his 
affections to influence his judgment. 

Here, then, we have damnum mina- 
tum: popular report, the words of 
Cecil, declare that Amy is to be poi- 
soned ; the queen says she is dead or 
dying ; and then comes malum secutum, 
Amy breaks her neck. 

In what circumstances did Amy break 
her neck ‘‘down, a pair of stairs’’ ? 
Mr. Bartlett, a local antiquary, found 
that ‘‘it was a circular newel stone 
staircase”? that Amy fell down, —as 
Mr. Gairdner says, ‘‘a corkscrew stair- 
case.”? On the other hand, the event 
was described at the moment as “a fall 
from a pair of stairs,’’ which, ‘‘ in the 
west of England, means a staircase 
with two landings.’’! About the whole 
business a messenger was at once sent 
from Cumnor to Dudley at Windsor, 
‘hy whom I do understande that my 
wife is dead, and, as he saithe, by a fall 
from a pair of staires. Little other un- 
derstanding can I have from him,’”’ and 
nobody has had “ other understanding ”’ 


1 Canon Jackson, Nineteenth Century, p. 426. 
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ever since. Dudley’s letters and de- 
meanor are entirely compatible with 
innocence, and lend themselves to no 
other interpretation ; which, of course, 
only deepens the mystery. The letters, 
or rather copies of them, are in the 
Pepys collection at Magdalene, Cam- 
bridge, and are published in Lord Bray- 
brooke’s edition of Pepys. They state 
that on Sunday, September 8, there was 
a fair at Abingdon. Mr. Gairdner can 
find no record of such a fair ; but it was 
the Feast of Our Lady. Very early 
on Monday, Dudley sent Sir Thomas 
Blount, one of his officers, from Wind- 
sor into Oxfordshire, on what errand 
we know not; Blount met Bowes com- 
ing from Cumnor with the following 
news: On Sunday, Amy sent all her 
people to Abingdon. Mrs. Odingsell, 
sister of Mr. Hyde, declined to go. 
Amy was left in the house with this 
lady, Mrs. Owen, and Forster’s ser- 
vants. Nothing is here said about Fors- 
ter and Varney. When Amy’s servants 
same back from the fair, Amy was lying 
dead at the foot of the staircase in the 
hall. How long had she been dead ? 
Why was she allowed to lie there ? 
Here all information stops. No record 
of the coroner’s jury can be found. 

On receiving Bowes’s message, Dud- 
ley did not hurry from Windsor to 
Cumnor as soon as a horse could be 
saddled. It is urged, with truth, that 
his presence at Cumnor might have 
unduly influenced a jury, yet a fond 
husband could hardly have stayed at 
Windsor. On Tuesday Blount heard 
from Amy’s maid, Mrs. Pinto, *“* who 
dearly loved her,’ that “‘she judged 
it chance, and neither done by man nor 
by herself, for she was a good virtuous 
gentlewoman, and daily would pray 
upon her knees; and divers times I 
have heard her pray to God to save her 
from desperation.’”’ The girl, however, 
denied that she suspected Amy of sui- 
cidal tendencies. Her desperation, for 
all that we are told, may have been 
theological, like Cowper’s, or may have 
been produced by Dudley’s relations 
with the queen, and by the rumors of 
an intended attempt on her life. But 
no one would commit suicide by jump- 
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ing down ‘a pair of stairs ;°’ and if 


} Amy was so desperately ill as Elizabeth 


announced, she would net be running 
at top speed down a corkscrew stair- 
case, as Mr. Gairdner suggests. As to 
Dudley, he commanded Blount to “ use 
all devises and means for the learning 
of the truth,’’ ‘‘the bottom of the 
matter,”’ and to bid the coroner choose 
“‘the discreetest and substantial men 
for the jury.’’ He also sent for Amy’s 
half-brother, Appleyard, and her ille- 
gitimate brother, Arthur Robsart, to 
attend the legal proceedings. The jury 
‘could find no presumption of evil 
dealing.’’ Dudley suggested that a sec- 
ond jury should be summoned, but this 
was perhaps not done, though a second 
jury may have sat.? 

Certainly, on all this showing, Dud- 
ley was guiltless. But Canon Jackson, 
innocently conspiring again, adduces 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, ambassador 
in Paris, as ‘harboring no suspicion 
or unkind feelings on Dudley’s part 
towards the wife of his youth.” Yet 


Canon Jackson had before his eyes 


what Mr. Froude says about Throg- 
morton: ‘* He at least refused to credit 
the Cumnor Inquest.”’? ‘‘So far, me- 
thinks,”” Throgmorton wrote to Cecil, 
‘*] already see into the matter, as I 
wish myself already dead, because I 
would not live to see unto that day,” 
of Dudley’s marriage to Elizabeth.® 
‘““If it take place, we shall be oppro- 
brium hominum et abjectio plebis.”’ He 
finally sent to Elizabeth his secretary, 
Mr. Jones, whose letter to Throgmor- 
ton is in the Hardwicke Papers (i. 163). 
Jones carried Throgmorton’s message 
verbally: he ‘“‘ vehemently inveighed 
against Dudley’s race,” but the queen 
only laughed! ‘‘She thereon told me 
that the matter’? (of Amy’s death) 
‘“‘had been tried in the country, and 
found to be contrary to that which was 
reported, saying that he’’ (Dudley) 
‘was then in the court, and none of his 
at the attempt at his wife’s house.”? As 
Mr. Froude says, ‘*‘ this expression ad- 


1 Froude, i. 287, note 2. 

2 Ibid., i. 296. 

5 October 26, 1560, in the Hardwicke Papers, i, 
121-124. 
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mits that there had been an attempt of 
some kind, and by some one.”” Neither 
Canon Jackson nor Mr. Gairdner al- 
ludes to this curious phrase of Eliza- 
beth’s, which only serves to darken the 
obscure. The queen heard Jones gra- 
ciously, ‘even when he rehearsed the 
terms of veneficii et maleficu veus.”’ 
The queen was looking ill ; ‘* the mat- 
ter of my Lord Robert doth much per- 
plex her, and it is never like to take 
place.’’ She had deferred creating him 
a peer, cutting up the papers with a 
knife. 

Thus we make no progress ; we only 
find that Throgmorton, at the moment, 
was no believer in Dudley, as Canon 
Jackson, by a curious letter found at 
Longleat, shows Lord Huntingdon to 
have been, or like Throgmorton, who 
also wrote a letter of condolence, to 
have pretended to be. 

There remains one circumstance in 
which Mr. Gairdner shows Mr. Froude 
to have pressed too hard on Dudley. 
We have heard of Appleyard, high 
sheriff of Norwich, Amy’s half-brother, 
In 


whom Dudley sent to the inquest. 
1567 Appleyard was examined by the 
Council concerning certain words which 


he had used about the affair. ‘* He ad- 
mitted,’ says Mr. Froude, “that the 
investigation had, after all, been in- 
adequately conducted.”? In fact, Ap- 
pleyard did not so much admit this, as 
admit that he had said this ; and, under 
pressure of prison and hunger, he with- 
drew his remarks. His evidence is 
worthless to either side. First, when 
he grumbled against Leicester, he was 
really trying to ‘‘ blackmail’? him, to 
extort money or money’s worth. When 
he withdrew his imputations, it was 
under stress of bonds, ruin, and immi- 
nent starvation. The story, in a nut- 
shell, is this: In 1567 (the year of 
Mary’s trial, such as it was, about the 
Casket Letters), Appleyard was called 
before the Council to answer for cer- 
tain words concerning Leicester. He 
said that, in 1566, a mysterious stranger 
had offered him £4,000 to re-open the 
Cumnor affair. 
he spoke of it to Blount, Leicester’s 
man,who was riding to Cumnor the day 


He had refused, and | 
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after Amy’s death. He admitted that 
Leicester had procured him the office of 
high sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, ‘‘ to 
gain him credit and countenance,” the 
year after Amy died, and that Leices- 
ter had got him posts of emolument ; 
but it is plain that he expected more. 
He admitted having said that he had 
often asked Leicester ‘** to countenance 
him in the prosecuting of the trial of 
the murder of his sister.”” He admitted 
having said that, though he held the 
earl innocent, yet there had been foul 
play. He admitted having said that 
the jury (the second jury?) ‘ had not 
as yet given up their verdict.”’ 

This is Appleyard’s ‘“* confession,’? — 
that is, he confesses to having spoken 
about what he could do an he would. 
Another witness, Tryndell, had heard 
Appleyard ‘use words of anger, and 
say, among other things, that he had, 
for the earl’s sake, covered the murder 
of his sister.””, Thus Appleyard, since 
Amy’s death, had been a hanger-on 
of Leicester, disappointed, .surly, and 
threatening. 

Next Blount writes to Leicester, 
after this examination of Appleyard’s 
before the Council.! Blount tells 
Leicester that he, too, has been exam- 
ined, as Appleyard admitted having 
spoken to him. He gives Leicester a 
précis of his own evidence before the 
Council, which was to this effect. 
Appleyard’s_ brother-in-law, Huggon, 
had warned Leicester that “ court per- 
sons’? were practising on Appleyard. 
Thereon Leicester sent Blount to ask 
Appleyard what was going on. Apple- 
yard would not write, but promised 
to call on Leicester. He never came. 
Blount visited him again, and was told 
the story of the mysterious stranger 
and the bribe,—‘‘a strange tale,’ as 
he himself says. Still Appleyard would 
not visit Leicester. Again Blount was 
sent to Appleyard, but only saw Hug- 
gon, who confirmed his story of the 
interview with the mysterious stranger, 
having witnessed it from the leads of 
his house. At last Blount brought Ap- 





| 1 The letter, in which some pages are missing, is 
; in the Pepys Collection. Mr. Gairdner publishes 
' what is extant (Hist. Rev. i. 251) 
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pleyard to Leicester in the open air, 
near Greenwich. They spoke angrily, 
and Leicester ** would have drawn his 


sword upon him, if they had been) 


alone.”’ Finally, Leicester left Apple- 
yard “with great words of defiance.” 
Leicester then told Blount that Apple- 
yard ‘* was a very villain.’? Here the 
letter ends abruptly. 

What Appleyard was doing is obvi- 
ous. He was saying that he had offers 
of money (from Norfolk and Surrey, it 
seems) if he would open the Cumnor 
matter, and he was attempting to extort 
blackmail from Leicester. 

Appleyard was now consigned to the 


Fleet Prison, which made him change | 


his tune. He writes abjectly to the 


Council, asking for a copy of the ver- | 


dict on his sister’s death, ‘‘ whereby I 
may see what the jury have found.” 
If he really was at the inquest, this is a 
curious request. He adds that he has 
to buy his own food, and has very little 
money. So he writes on the last of 

On the 4th of June he 


May, 1567. 
writes again. He has seen the verdict, 


‘‘in which I do find not only such 
proofs attested under the oaths of fif- 
teen persons, how my late sister, by | 


misfortune, happened of death, but also 
such manifest and plain determination 
thereof’ as quite suffices him, and ‘I 
have no further to say of that cause.” 
He adds that he has been in prison for 


a month in *‘sickness and most miser- | 
able poverty,” not having ‘‘ money left | 
A letter found | 
at Longleat shows that, on June 6, he | 


to find me two meals.”’ 


was brought before the Star Chamber, 
and ‘showed himself a malytyous 
beast, for he dyd confess he accusyd 
my Lord of Lecyster only of malyes.”’ 
What Appleyard confessed, under 
such a screw as the Council put on, is 
worth no more than what he said to 
extort blackmail. How fifteen persons 
can have seen and testified to the man- 
ner of Amy’s death is a mystery ; and 
a mystery is “the attempt at 
Jones. The verdict which satisfied 
Appleyard in prison did not satisfy 
Throgmorton in Paris. 


was a very shifty person. On October 


Throgmorton | 


Scandal about Queen Elizabeth. 


| 10, 1560, he wrote to Dudley a letter of 
condolence on ‘‘ the cruel mischance to 
my lady your late bedfellow ;”’ but we 
have seen what his real opinion of the 
mischance was, as expressed by Jones 
|to the queen. On May 9, 1567, Throg- 
/morton, now on friendly terms with 
| Leicester, wrote to him about Apple- 
yard’s examination before the Council.” 
In 1571 Throgmorton died, and was 
said to have been poisoned by Leices- 
ter! Events subsequent to Amy’s 
death may be studied in Mr. Froude’s 
history. Dudley and the queen amused 
| De Quadra by a proposal to marry, and 
_bring back the Church, if the king of 
Spain would support them. Cecil, ina 
private memorandum, noted Leicester 
as ‘‘infamed” by his wife’s death— 
that is, taré, of ill repute. The queen 
continued to load Leicester with gifts 
and honors ; much scandal was spoken 
about them,—but scandal is always 
spoken of eminent people. 

To conclude, Dudley’s letters to 
Blount, if carefully read, are exactly 
what an innocent man would have writ- 
ten. As to Varney and Forster, there 
is not a tittle of evidence in support 
of the charges made against them in 
*¢ Leicester’s Commonwealth,”’ nor is it 
/even certain which of two Varneys is 
intended. Forster received many fa- 
| Vors from Leicester, but that is no 
| proof, nor are there presumptions of 
| guilt in benefactions to the Odingsells.® 
Amy Robsart did not die in an unten- 
anted house ; there were several ladies 
in it at the time. Her own maid, who 
‘** dearly loved her,’’ declared her death 
to be an accident. The suspicion en- 
tirely rises from the coincidence of the 
| death with the rumors of intended mur- 
der, and from the strange circumstance 
of her body being left, apparently for 
several hours, where it fell, till the ser- 
vanis found it on their return from 
the fair. Of all the rumors, the most 
strange and startling are those attrib- 


| 


her | 
9 ° = | 
house’ of which Elizabeth spoke to| 


1 The letter of condolence is quoted by Mr. Rye 
in “‘ The Murder of Amy Robsart, the Brief for the 
| Prosecution,” from State Papers, Foreign, Eliza- 
beth, 1560. xix. 625. 

2 Published by Mr. Rye. 

8 These are all traced in Mr. Rye’s “ Brief for 
' the Prosecution” (London, 1885), pp. 52-60. 
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uted to Elizabeth — first, in announcing 
the death before it occurred ; next, in 
speaking of ‘‘ the attempt at her house,”’ 
not elsewhere alluded to by any one. 
So here we leave the mystery, only 
remarking that, as Elizabeth succeeded 
in life, she was left unscathed, whereas 
Mary Stuart, in circumstances curiously 
parallel, was practically condemned un- 
heard. The only absolute conclusion 
we can reach is, that Elizabeth had no 
moral right to stand on her stainless 
character and refuse an interview to 
Mary, when Mary was laboring under 
a charge like that of which Elizabeth’s 
own ministers thought her possibly 
guilty. But then Mary, in Paris, had 
said that Elizabeth ‘‘was about to 
marry her horse-master, who had killed | 
his wife to make room for her.’’ And | 
this very ‘‘ horse-master ’’ was proposed | 
by Elizabeth, later, as a suitable hus- | 
band for Mary. Mr. Froude thinks the 
proposal was honestly made. So natu- 
ral and likely was it that a proud queen 
would marry a man whom she had de- 
scribed as a murderous horse-master ! 
A. LANG. 
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Ir is hard to reconcile the saying 
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‘*Penny wise, pound foolish ’’ with an- 
other quoted even oftener, ‘* Take care 
of the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.’’ The latter as a 
motto for the lid of a child’s money-box 
leaves nothing to be desired ; the for- 
mer is a text from which sermons in- 
numerable might be preached. It is 
not the poor who are penny wise and 
pound foolish so much as the rich. It 
is the rich woman who, when she 
wants to take a pound of grapes to a 
poor old woman dying in the workhouse 
infirmary, drives from Covent Garden 
to Westbourne Grove, from the nurs- 
eries at Fulham to the Army and Navy 
stores, in search of some which shall 
cost a few pence less than those at her 
own immediate fruiterer’s. And it is 
the rich woman who travels third-class 
though her footman and maid must go 
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second, for she thinks she sees the way 
to saving a shilling or two on the jour- 
ney by this needless sacrifice of personal 
comfort and dignity. ‘On ne fait pas 
des économies en voyageant,” was a 
favorite saying of a wise old French 
gentleman, which deserves remember- 
ing; and yet it is precisely when rich 
folks are travelling that they make the 
most strenuous endeavor to keep their 
purse-strings drawn. Who but the rich 
man squabbles over his hotel _ bill, 
and makes his wife and daughters 
wretched by a sort of post-mortem ex- 
amination of it in the train when it is 
paid beyond recall, and there is no 
chance whatever of disputing it fur- 
ther? Hotel candles make the despair 
of the rich, who not infrequently carry 
on a few odd bits from one halting- 
place to another, replacing the long 
new ones in their bedrooms by these 
little short ends which if skilfully hus- 
banded will go a long way. In this 
manner as much as a franc a day may 
be saved by each member of the party. 
Five o’clock tea in hotel is sometimes 
dispensed with entirely among million- 
aires on the score of expense, but a 
few crafty ones know how to manage 
it without allowing the faintest trace of 
this indulgence to. become apparent in 
the bill. Trouble is no object ; incon- 
venience and secrecy add to its charm, 
You must surreptitiously collect all the 
remaining milk and sugar after the first 
breakfasts of the party are over, pour- 
ing the milk into a private jug kept for 
the purpose, and wrapping the sugar in 
a screw of newspaper. Then butter a 
croissant or two (or half ones if no 
whole are left), and hide them away in 
the luncheon basket till they are re- 
quired. A small bottle of methylated 
spirit (eau de bois is cheaper in France), 
an Etna, and a pound of tea will do the 
rest, and the bedroom glasses and a 
single spoon may complete the tea 
equipage. 

What pleasure is keener than that 
felt by a rich man who has got the best 
of abargain, however trumpery ! What 
grief it is to him to discover too late that 
by paying ready money he would have 
been entitled to a discount of five per 
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cent. on a bill of £210s.! A millionaire 


will creep home crestfallen from the vil- | 


lage because he has failed to obtain the 
threepence discount on ‘* Whitaker’s 
Almanac,’’ which he would infallibly 
have secured at any large bookseller’s. 
Unluckily he wanted the book in a 
hurry, and has been obliged to pay a 
shilling for it. Next day he calls at the 
post-office to complain that the wrap- 
pings only of a penny toy sent him 
from London in the Christmas period 
of postal over-pressure have reached 
him. He is recommended to write to 
the postmaster-general, and spends 
many happy hours in writing a series 
of letters to that high official, in which, 
while applying for an indemnity, such 
expressions as ‘disgraceful careless- 
ness,’’ and ‘‘ more as a matter of princi- 
ple’’ occur frequently. The same man 
will haggle over the price of the chick- 
ens brought for sale to the “great 
house ”’ by a poor cottager’s wife whom 
he intercepts on her way to the back 
premises, and, being in possession of 
the knowledge that they have been pay- 
ing one and ninepence each for chick- 
ens at the rectory, he beats the unlucky 
woman down to one and eightpence, 
with a piece of bread and jam for her 
little girl thrown in, and goes proudly 
into the house to boast to his. wife of 
his good management. 


From The Economist. 
“STARS AND STRIPES” V. THE 
“UNION JACK.” 

NEXT week the Stars and Stripes 
will be raised on the City of New York 
and the City of Paris instead of the 
Union Jack, which has hitherto floated 
from the ships of the Inman line, and 
the business of that company will be 
finally transferred from British to 
American owners. The occasion marks 
a new departure in the history of trans- 
atlantic navigation, which is calculated 
to induce more satisfactory reflections 
on the past than confident anticipation 
for the future. It is not satisfactory to 
find that a rival power has become pos- 
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sessed of one of our_principal lines of! ling. 
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| transatlantic steamships, and it is all 


the less so when that transfer is accom- 
panied by circumstances that appear 
likely to induce rivalry that may in the 
long run tend to the serious disadvan- 
tage of the one country or the other. 
The United States cannot for a moment 
hope to compete with British-owned 
and British-manned ships on_ their 
merits. It has been proved to the hilt 
that it is quite impossible for American 
shipbuilders to produce tonnage as 
cheaply as English bottoms are manu- 
factured. They require to pay almost 
twice as much for their principal ma- 
terials to begin with. Steel plates can 
be bought for £7 per ton in England, 
while they cost nearly as much again 
on the Delaware and the Schuylkill. 
Not only so, but the cost of the labor 
employed in an American shipyard is 
very much greater than the cost of 
labor in an English factory or workshop 
of the same character. The returns 
collected and published by the tenth 
census of the United States showed 
that the average wages paid in that 
country to practical shipbuilders, in- 
cluding those employed in the construc- 
tion of timber-built vessels, was. five 
hundred and ninety-six dollars, or £124 
3s. 4d. a year, and this happens to be 
just about seventy per cent. more than 
the average rate of wages paid to the 
same class of labor on the Clyde or at 
Belfast. The Inman and International 
line cannot, therefore, buy their ves- 
sels so cheaply as the English lines to 
begin with. What the precise price 
may be that the Inman Company are to 
pay for the ships that they are now 
having constructed by Messrs. Cramp 
on the Delaware, and by the Pennsyl- 
rania Company on Chesapeake Bay, 
has not transpired, but it must be at 
any rate considerably above the price 
at which a Clyde builder would under- 
take to produce and equip a vessel of 
the same sort and quality. And the 
construction of an Atlantic liner is not 
a trifling matter by any means. The 
new ships of the Cunard Company are 
estimated to cost, with their equipment, 
considerably over half a million ster- 
If the Inman and International 
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line have to pay —as they will have — 
at least fifty per cent. more for vessels 
of exactly the same character and effi- 
ciency, they must, of course, pay con- 
siderable more in the form of interest 
on their investment, and although they 
are to have a substantial subvention for 
the carriage of the American mails, 
they will find that they are still handi- 
capped by this permanent standing 
charge —a charge which will, more- 
over, be largely increased by the neces- 
sities involved in their contract of 
having all new machinery and all re- 
pairs executed on American soil and 
by American labor. 

But the disadvantage under which 
the company will labor in the competi- 
tion that they have undertaken with 
British lines will only begin here. 
After a ship has been handed over to 
the owners it has to be navigated, and 
the history of American experiments 
in the navigation of Atlantic liners has 
been a record of costly and disastrous 
failures. The American sailor will not 


work for anything like the same rate of 
pay as the average English sailor, and 
the Inman and International Company 
are bound to navigate their ships with 


American labor alone. Now, the cen- 
sus returns of 1880 showed that the 
average wages of sailors on steamships 
in the United States merchant marine 
of that year was £80 16s. 8d. per man. 
In the same year the average earnings 
of able seamen in the Atlantic trade at 
Liverpool and London was about 70s. 
per month, or £42a year. The average 
paid to the American seaman was, 
therefore, nearly twice as much as the 
average wages earned by British sailors 
in the same year. Since then the aver- 
age of British seamen has risen con- 
siderably, and for some years past it 
has been officially returned by the 
Board of Trade at about 90s. per 
month, or £54 a year. If the wages 
paid to American sailors had stood still 
in the interval, this advance in England 
would, of course, have reduced the dif- 
ference between the two countries very 
materially,. but there is no reason to 
suppose that seamen’s wages have 
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stood still between 1880 and 1893 any 
more than other wages, and, indeed, 
there is evidence to show that they 
have advanced considerably. Without, 
therefore, going quite the length of as- 
serting that the difference between the 
average of American and British labor 
at sea is the same now as then, we are 
entitled to expect that the relation will 
not be much altered as between the 
two, and it is obviously impossible that 
a ship that costs nearly as much again 
for labor, even if all other conditions 
were equal, can be worked as cheaply 
as its rival in the case under considera- 
tion. 

There remains the question of how 
far the American seaman is more or 
less efficient than his British compeer. 
There is no doubt that the higher range 
of wages generally paid in the United 
States conduces to higher efficiency, 
and in many American industries the 
output is greater, relatively to the num- 
ber of hands employed, than in the 
same industries as carried on in En- 
gland. But although it is possible that 
the American marine may be fitted 
with somewhat more effective labor- 
saving appliances, it would be an error 
to suppose that this greater effective- 
ness, if it exists, would be sufficient 
to compensate for the higher rate of 
wages. Calculations founded upon the 
wages paid and the numbers of hands 
employed in this country, as compared 
with the United States, appear to show 
that the United States would have to 
pay £6,509,000 more than England for 
the same number of hands actually em- 
ployed on the tonnage engaged in our 
foreign trade, and no one is likely. to be 
bold enough to claim that even Ameri- 
can ingenuity can overcome this enor- 
mous disadvantage in labor cost, as 
measured by average wages. On the 
whole, therefore, it is difficult to see 
how England can be much injured by 
the fact that the Americans are once 
again about to compete with us in the 
Atlantic trade. Under equal condi- 
tions, the Americans cannot compete. 
They may, however, propose, as did 
the Collins line before them, to secure 
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a higher range of rates and fares, and a 
larger proportion of the first-class trade 
by running at a higher rate of speed. 
The American government make a 
high rate of speed one condition of 
the postal subsidy. But the Collins 
line found that a high rate of speed 
was so costly that it did not pay for 
even higher rates of freights, and the 
increase of speed to the extent of a 
knot an hour would mean all the differ- 
ence in cost between a first-rate return 
and a return that would lead straight to 
bankruptcy. Besides, if the race is to 
be fought out on the lines of speed, the 
English companies will know how to 
hold their own. 

The attempts made by Germany to 
compete with Great Britain in the run- 
ning of regular lines of steamships have 
not been very successful. On the con- 
trary, it was recently stated that in the 
five and a half years that have elapsed 
since the subventions to the German 
steamship lines were ordered by the 
Reichstag, the North German Lloyd 
line have lost over nine millions of 


marks (£450,000) in addition to the in- 
terest upon the twenty-five millions of 
marks (£1,250,000) expended in provid- 


ing ships. Under the contracts made 
with the government, the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Company is bound to carry 
the German mails for fifteen years, and 
if the company were to continue to lose 
money during the remainder of the 
term at the same rate as during the first 
three years, the total loss incurred 
would exceed forty millions of marks 
(£2,000,000). In the face of this disas- 
trous prospect the directors have ap- 
plied for leave to abandon some of 
their lines that have not answered ex- 
pectations, and they also wish to be 
relieved from the obligation imposed 
by the Reichstag of using German built 
ships only. Without predicting that 
this will happen to any American line 
constituted like the Inman and Inter- 
national, it need excite no surprise if 
that result should ultimately come to 
pass. The incapacity of the United 
States marine to hold its own in the 
ocean-carrying trade is shown by the 
following figures : — 
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STATEMENT showing the TONNAGE of 
British and AMERICAN VESSELS EN- 
GAGED in the TRADE between the 
UNITED KiIn@pom and the UNITED 
STATES, as represented by ENTRANCES 
and CLEARANCES at BRITISH Ports, in 
QUINQUENNIAL YEARS, 1850 to 1891 
(1=1,000 tons). 

British American 
Tonnage. Tonnage. 
7,935 242 
7,885 247 
6,939 613 
2,625 827 
945 2,245 166 
857 1,592 91 
This table is exceedingly instructive, 
as showing that in its own special trade 
the United States has been losing 
ground steadily since 1860, when its 
shipping prestige had reached its ze- 
nith. From carrying over seventy per 
cent. of the total trade between Great 

Britain and its own shores in 1860, the 

American marine has fallen steadily 

year by year, until in 1891 it only car- 

ried about two and three-quarters per 
cent. of the same trade. To an outside 
observer there is no reason why the 

Americans should be more suecessful 

in the passenger than in the freight- 

carrying business, unless there is really 
need for such an additional service on 
the Atlantic, and few are likely to 
maintain that such a necessity exists. 

The experiment will be watched with 

interest all the same, and especially in 

view of the competition of the compar- 
atively new port of Southampton with 

Liverpool. The Inman Company ex- 

pect that the transfer of their business 

to Southampton will prove to be very 
advantageous, and it is asserted that 
the economy of time thereby made pos- 
sible, as compared with the delays at 
Liverpool, and the time occupied by 
the journey thence in reaching London, 
will be equal to a knot per hour in the 
voyage to New York. But whatever 
may be the present gain to the Inman 
company from this point of view, the 

Liverpool lines are alive to the necessi- 

ties of the case, and will soon reduce 

the importance of any difference against 
themselves, should such difference ex- 
ist. 


Other 
Tonnage. 
696 
763 
1,442 
287 





